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IIE newspapers have continued to appear during the week, but 

they have not contained news, unless letters on Indian Archo- 
logy, the reports of meetings of Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
evidence about the Thorpe accident, reiterated for the fourth 
time, and ecclesiastical mares’-nests concerning Electors of Saxony 
who have been buried for hundreds of years, can be properly so 
termed. There has been a Congress in Belgium, which must 
surely be generic rather than specific in its character, its title 
seeming to imply that it is its’ mission to classify the sub- 
jects of all the other thousand Congresses of our age, and 
reduce the mighty maze to something like a plan. It is called 
“The International Yarn Congress.” It met at Brussels on 
Tuesday, the Minister of Foreign Affairs being chosen honorary 
President, and its object is said to be to establish a “uniform 
system of numbering and classifying yarns,”—surely a very requi- 
site, but also a very difficult task. The yarns of the different 
sorts of Congresses, though all of them too long, are so dif- 
ferent in kind as to make satisfactory classification a very 
hard task. Perhaps the yarns of the International Congress 
of Peace and Fraternity are the longest and thinnest, those 
of the International Working-men’s Association the harshest 
and brittlest, and those of the International Statisticians the 
driest and fuzziest ; but it would puzzle the wisest of men to 
classify such yarns as those of the International Postal Congress, 
the International Congress for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, the International Congress of Orientalists, the Inter- 
national Congress of Meteorologists, and a hundred others. We 
hope, however, that the Congress for Classifying Yarns will not 
add to its own difficult work by also spinning them. 





We regret to hear that Mr. Disracli’s visit to Ireland has been 
postponed, and we still more regret the cause,—a sharp attack of 
bronchitis, caught during his visit to Scotland, which has led his 
physician to forbid his making any long journey or speaking in public 
for some time. It is a great loss. Mr. Disraeli has had Ireland 
on his mind for a long time,—any time for the last forty years ; and 
even lately, in ‘* Lothair,” he candidly acknowledged that Irish 
questions take a great deal of considering. 
of considering, it is quite certain that speaking in Ireland, 
on Ireland, and to Ireland, he would find something very 
original, certainly suggestive, and perhaps even sublime, to say. 
It is especially to be regretted that he cannot go now, because 
there seems to have been a general understanding, extending 
even to the Fenian and philo-Fenian parties, that he was to be 
respectfully and even kindly received ; and these truces of good- 
humour, in which sweetness and light prevail, are latterly as 
rare in Ireland as a whole month of sunny weather. However, 
it remains to be hoped that the attention Mr. Disraeli may have 
been giving to Ireland in view of his visit may yet affect in 
some degree the policy of his Government. Though the Church 
has been disestablished, Ireland, suffers from a ‘‘ weak Executive ” 
and an “absentee aristocracy.” ‘These ancient grievances hang 





But after forty years | 





heavy on Mr. Disraeli’s “ historical conscience.” Now is his 


time to redress them. 





The Coroner's inquest on the Norwich, or rather the Thorpe 
railway accident has ended in a verdict of manslaughter against 
both the night-inspector, Mr. Cooper, and the telegraph-clerk, 
Mr. Robson. That verdict was, indeed, inevitable, unless the 
jury had absolutely refused all credit to Mr. Robson’s statements 
as to the night-inspector’s orders, and as to his hurried and agi- 
tated return to attempt, teo late, to stop the execution of those 
orders. It is quite certain that Mr. Robson did wrong to 
send the message ordering up the Yarmouth train without 
Mr. Cooper's signature to it. He himself admits that he had 
never before transmitted an unsigned message of Mr. Cooper's, 
and that it was his duty to have rung the bell for Mr. Cooper to 
sign it before transmitting it. On the other hand, if it be true that 
Mr. Cooper himself seemed to fear that the train might have been 
ordered up, there can be little doubt that he must have recalled 
something ambiguous in his own orders which produced that fear. 
That the responsibility lay between these two officials there can 
be no doubt; and evidemce so contradictory as theirs could only 
be sifted by a regular court of justice. Clearly, the fault of the 
massacre is either shared between them, or falls on Robson alone ; 
and which of these two hypotheses is the true one, it will take a 
very careful and acute investigation to decide. 


We notice elsewhere Lord Dufferin’s very remarkable speech 
at Toronto, a speech distinguished not only by an eloquence of 
singular brilliancy and compass, but by the racy good-sense of its 
statesmanship, its humour both subtle and homely, and its 
earnest and lofty imperial spirit ; while, at the same time, it is 
spoken throughout in the tone of one who is not only the Viceroy 
of England, but the chief of the government of a new nation. The 
War of the Secession did indeed make ‘‘a new natien,” but it was 
north of the Lakes, and not south of the line of Mason and Dixon ; 
and within a few years the Canadian will be as distinct an American 
type as the Yankee or the Mexican,—perhaps not the least attrac- 
tive, accomplished, and trustworthy type of the three. We do not 
remember to have met with anything finer in its way than the 
vein of graceful banter of the American spirit of annexation which 
runs through the speech, and which adds by contrast a peculiar force 
to the noble sentences, so full of dignity and pathos, in which Lord 
Dufferin bears witness to the loyalty of the Colonist and the Red 
man. Dignity and pathos are again followed without a break of 
harmony by passages of actual comicality, like the one in which he 
refers to the discussion on board ship when he was going to 
Canada, and the case of the man who had * the misfortune to have 
too many children.” ‘‘ Being called upon in my turn to address 
the company, I alluded to this phrase, which had grated harshly 
on my ears, and remarked that perhaps no better idea could be 
given of the differences between the old country and their new 
home than by the fact that whereas in England a struggling man 
might be overweighted in the battle of life by a numerous family, 
in the land to which they were going a man could scarcely have 
too many children. Upon which I was greeted with an approv- 
ing thump on the back by a stalwart young emigrant, who cried 
out, ‘ Right you are, Sir! That’s what I’ve been telling Emily.’” 
In every line Lord Dufferin gives proof of the long-transmitted 
and versatile genius of him ‘* who ran through each mood of the 
lyre and was master of all.” Why did not Mr. Gladstone send 
him to Ireland, instead of Canada? 

The only important rumours of the week have concerned the 
relations of Russia to Germany and Denmark. The Tagespresse, 
of Vienna—which has been already contradicted from Copenhagen, 
where the rumour of any proposal to merge Denmark in Ger- 
many would cause inconvenient excitement, but not as yet con- 
tradicted from Berlin,—affirms that overtures were made at 
Copenhagen intimating that Denmark might even recover the 
whole of Slesvig, if she were inclined to cast in her fate 
cordially with Germany, to enrich the Empire with her fleet, 
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and become a constituent State in it, of course, therefore | of Holy Mass, produces the Lord Christ, and each time he produce 
electing Members to the German Parliament and nominating a | him, he-eats him.” ‘I profess thatthe holy Virgin Mary aa 
representative inthe Council of Princes. It is further asserted | to be more highly regarded, both byangels andmen, than Chri 
that these overtures were'at once declined,and that Russia, hear- | the Son of God.” Here, then, the priest is put*a@bove the Virg} 
ing of the proposals, and vehemently alarmed for her own naval | Mary, and the Virgin Mary above Christ, which puts the priest 
strength in the Baltic, at once took an opportunity of show- | above his High priest. Of course the confession, by whomever or 
ing, in relation to Spain, her alacrity to check the growth of | whenever drawn up, was drawn up to make Romanism the mor 
German influence,—whence the Czar’s friendly letter to Don | monstrous by gross caricature, not for the acceptance of a 
Carlos. On the other hand, the ‘friendly relations which} Roman Catholic. The morbid eagerness of Protestants ton 
appeared to be growing up between Denmark and Germany, | travesties on a faith which, without any travesties, must be cer. 
at the time of the visit of the German ironclad to Copenhagen, | tainly sufficiently difficult to believe, is hardly a healthy symptom 
a month or two ago, were suddenly cooled, and the. Ger-| of Protestant confidence. 


? t in Slesvig-Holstein b turning the scr . ga aig meagan 
eae os Sng as. nalesinre A <Y | Midhurst has returned as its Member, without opposition, Sip 











upon Danish residents and visitors. The important part of the 
rumour is probably not justified by any official proposal, but it 
is exceedingly likely to represent diplomatic tentatives cautiously 
thrown out; for Germany would like, not only the Danish Fleet, 


but a new accession of thoroughly sturdy Protestant subjects. If 
the prospect of Denmark's absorption should ever become a near 


one, the old idea about European ‘“ balance of power” would come 
in for a new lease of life. When the rod of Bismarck swallows at 
a gulp the rods of all the other European soothsayers, Europe 
will begin to fidget, and not without cause. Empires are always 
said to mean ‘ peace,” but as uniformly seem fated to destroy it. 


The second ballot for the vacancy in the Department of the 
Maine-ct-Loire is to take place to-morrow,—not last Sunday, 
as was wrongly stated,—and the Republicans are very san- 
guine of success, notwithstanding the fact that the Imperialist 


organs encourage the voters who supported M. Berger a fort- | 


night ago now to give their votes for the candidate of 
the Septennate, M. Bruas. Undoubtedly, if all the sup- 
porters of M. Berger accede to this suggestion, the chances 
of the Republican will be small. But that is not likely. 
Indeed, just at the moment when the Imperialists are con- 
temptuously offering aid to the Septennalists, the Orleanist 
journal, called the Journal de Paris, has suddenly revived the 
old feud between the Orleanists and the Empire, by publishing 
the Duc d’Aumale’s bitter and cutting reply to Prince Napoleon’s 
attack on the Orleans Princes, a reply written in 1861. That reply 
was by no means limited to a sally against Prince Jerome, but is an 
unmerciful criticism on the whole Imperial family and régime, all 
its surroundings and all its mercenaries. Such a republication 
seems to put any very cordial alliance between the Septennalists 
and the Napoleonic faction for the present out of the question, 
so that we have great hopes that M. Maillé’s return may be 
regarded as morally certain. 


The Emperor of Germany has been well received at Kiel, where 
he has been present at the ceremony of christening a new iron- 
clad, and has given it the name of ‘Frederick the Great.’ The 
Emperor must have a larger faith in the power of mere words 
than the master of so many legions usually cherishes, if he really 
said, as he is reported to have said at the banquet, that the Navy 
had gained both by the construction of the new ship ‘ Friedrich 
der Grosse,’ ‘‘and by the name which had been bestowed upon 
it.” ‘ Words are living things,—have hands and feet,” sai 
Luther ; but the German Emperor seems to propound a greater 
paradox, and to suggest that words are rams, big guns, and iron- 
platings. Perhaps, however, after all, he only meant what Luther 


| Henry Thurston Holland, the eldest son of the Jate eminent 
| traveller and physician, Sir Henry Holland. The new Member 
| is, of course, a Conservative, but evidently one of those moderates 
| who are decidedly favourable to gradual reforms and temperate 
| progress. He encountered some harsh criticism from his own 
| party for advocating the wise compromise in regard to Game, 
| which would give the ground-game to the farmer, and only re. 
{serve to the landlord the winged game. Moreover, he hag 

had a sound political education as Counsel to the Colonial 

Office, and later, as Assistant-Colonial Secretary,—the kind 

of training which effectually removes prejudice and passion, 
| Indeed on questions of Colonial politics, and especially questions 


| of Constitutional law affecting the Colonies, Parliament will gain 
|} in him a sagacious and experienced adviser. It is always matter 
| for congratulation—not perhaps for the Liberal party, but for 


| the country—when the Conservative strength is swelled by men 


| who know far too much to lend themselves either to reaction, or 
}even to absolute stationariness. Sir Henry Holland may be 
| counted on as an important addition to the Conservative centre, 
| —the party which neither idolises Mr. Disraeli nor puts its trust 
in Lord Salisbury, the party, in short, of which Lord Derby 
{and Sir S. Northcote may be regarded as the most eminent 
representatives. 


| VProfe sor Fawcett, in a letter to the morning papers of last 
| Tuesday, asserted that in Wiltshire the farmers had decided 

among themselves to lower the wages of their Jabourers from 
| 12s. to 11s. a week, on the strength of the good harvest and the 
consequently cheaper bread. But the authenticity of the state- 
| ment was yesterday denied by several Wiltshire gentlemen who 
| had taken some pains to inquire into the facts. According to 
| Mr. Fawcett’s authorities, the case for a lowering of wages was, 
| that not very long ago the Wiltshire farmers raised wages by a 

shilling a week, because bread was so dear, in order to bring 
| the real wages up to a more tolerable point; and that having 

done so, they are justified by the very same consideration 
|in lowering wages again, the reason for which they raised 
| them having disappeared. Professor Fawcett holds that there 
|}is no justification for this change in the state of the labour 
| market in Wiltshire, that there is neither a less demand nora 
greater supply of labour; and that theTlabourers, though hardly 
in a position to resist, feel intense indignation at the rumour that 
their employers intend to avail themselves of the cheaper prices 
caused by a plentiful yield, by which they2are great gainers, to 
guard against their labourers securing any share of the advantage 
of that plenty; and that the move will tend to drive the best 
| labourers out of Wiltshire into counties where they can secure 


meant,—that words have a sort of life of their own, and when | etter wages, or into emigration. If the rumour be not an idle one, 
livingly-used, can pour life into others. And this may be true | this js very probable; indeed, no line of action could be more 
even of the name of ‘ Frederick the Great.’ It may really put a | beneficial to the Wiltshire labourers than an irritating one, for even 
new life into the big machine, that its officers should be conscious | the most active-minded of them need the spur’of treatment they 


that it answers to that historic name. 





The Berlin Correspondent of the Times, who must be, as Arch- 
bishop Manning declares, ‘‘ a wag,” published in Monday’s issuea 
confession of faith which, according to him, Augustus IT., Elector 
of Saxony, was persuaded to sign on July 2, 1697, when he became 
a convert to the Catholic faith as a preliminary to his candidature 


resent to make them seek fresh lands and pastures new. The 
Wiltshire farmers would soon have only the skimmed milk of the 
labour market to live on,—for they would have driven away the 
cream by their strategy. English farmers are very apt to act 
towards their labourers the part of philanthropists in disguise, 
but there seems, fortunately, every reason to doubt whether in 
this case they are really to be credited with either the 


for the Crown of Poland. Amongst the professions of faith philanthropy or the disguise. 


attributed to this converted prince are the following :—‘ I profess ee 
that any new decrees made and ordained by the Pope, whether We are assured by a letter}in Monday’s Times that a large 


based on Holy Writ, or not, are of divine origin, and as such | school of 150 boys has been officially inspected, under the Con- 
must be more highly respected by the Laity than the commands of the | joint Universities’ Scheme, for no larger a sum than £37,—i¢., 
living God.” Again, ‘I profess that the Roman Pope has power | at a cost of about 5s. a head,—and we are assured from a 
to change Tloly Writ, to add to it, or to take away from it.” ‘I! private quarter that if smaller schools do not insist on having 
profess that each individual priest is greater than Mary the Mother | the number of marks gained by each boy in each paper specified, 
of God, considering that she gave birth to the Lord Christ only | and if the masters of such schools lend all the assistance 
once, whereas a Roman priest, each time that he offers the sacrifice |in their power to the inspecting examiners, this rate need 
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instance, inspection cost a school of 45 boys only ten guineas, 
and another school of 70 boys only fourteen guineas. We 
certainly had not supposed it possible, looking to the scale 
of fees asked on account of each examiner, that the inspection of 
g.small school could have been so cheaply managed. And if the 
inspection in these cases were thorough, the assurance that it 
‘gm be procured for so reasonable a charge would be a sufficient 
‘gqnswer to our criticism. An addition of only five shillings a head 
to the school charges would certainly not, in the view of most 

ts, be any material set-off against the advantage of knowing 
the character attached by the University Inspectors to the school 
methods and discipline ; and even if it were, it would amply repay 
any good schoolmaster to. pay such a sum out of his own pocket, 
for the sake of obtaining the University imprimatur on the 
efficiency of his teaching. 


Sir Stafford Northcote made a sensible speech on Wednesday, 
jn distributing the prizes of the Devon County School. 
He enlarged on the difficulty of doing any good in a work 
like education by mere legislation, without the active help of 
local effort; but he warned the county of the prejudices which 
ave apt to mark local feeling, and especially the silly prejudice 
against turning a puny and miserable classical school into a good, 
sound, second-grade school. Good cider, he said, was a great 
deal better than bad champagne, but people are too ambitious to 
see it. That is a very apposite remark, and goes to the very 
heart of the chief difficulties with which the expiring, but wise 
and energetic Endowed Schools Commission have had to struggle 


so long. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of Wednesday evening publishes an 
animated, but not, we venture to think, quite well founded or 
reasoned, attack on the financial administration of New Zealand, 
by a gentleman who has been for the last six years resi- 
dent in the colony. Mr. Fellows’s main objection is that 
New Zealand owes about twice as much, in proportion, per 
head as Great Britain, and that many of her public works, her 
railroads especially, do not as yet pay anything like an adequate 
return for the expenditure upon them. Several English railroads, 
onnecting large centres of population, are unhappily in the 
game condition; and it is rather soon to expect New Zealand 
railroads, which have been constructed by the State, not in ex- 
pectation of dividend, but to open up its territory and attract 
population, to be directly productive. The same remark applies 
to docks and other public works, which are built, not with a 
view to the present population of the colony, but to that which, 
‘at its present extraordinary rate of progress, it is certain to attain 
‘in the course of another generation. No one, we think, can read 
the very masterly and carefully-verified financial statement of 
Mr. Vogel in introducing this year’s Budget, without feeling that 
the financial position of New Zealand is tolerably sound, and has 
for the last three years been not merely steadily, but rapidly 
improving. 


‘The new eharges ‘against Mr. Beecher brought by the last 
mail from New York are still more revolting than any of which 
we had as yet heard, and the details of some of them at least, 
especially those which accuse him of silencing Mr. Moulton 
by threatening to poison himself with some poison which he had 
‘abtained of a photographer, ostensibly for photographic purposes, 
do not read like the truth. There is something suspicious about 
this very gradual divulging by his enemies of accusations so frightful. 
When an accuser arranges his indictments so that the latest com- 
pletely eclipse the first, and form a kind of climax of iniquity, the 
gravest suspicion is not only warranted, but almost required. 
Had Mr. Moulton known what he now tells, from the first, his 
“ostentatiously-expressed desire to be lenient to Mr. Beecher would 
have been in the highest degree wicked. It looks very much as 
if Mr. Beecher’s foes were over-reaching themselves in their 
anxiety to annihilate him. If the Law Courts are to sift all this 
disgusting evidence, assuredly the trial will not in any case conduce 
to edification. 


On Wednesday, Mr. E. W. Pugin was convicted by a jury—who 
found their verdict after deliberating for two minutes in the box 
—of a series of ‘‘ false, scandalous, and malicious” libels on the 
character of a man whose name is not only one that makes 
English art honourable and venerable, but who was his father's 
early, zealous, and faithful friend. On Thursday, Baron 
Bramwell administered to that “prisoner at the bar” true 


ver be exceeded, even in the case of small schools. For|he and the Recorder had almost resolved to send Mr. 


| Pugin to prison for six months, and to fine him £500; and 
the sentence would certainly not have been excessive, when the 
virulent and unscrupulous character of the libels is considered, 
and the perverse ingenuity with which for months past Mr. Pugin 
devoted himself to harassing and insulting Mr. Herbert, his 
family, and friends. But in consideration of the most ample and 
humble apologies, of his solemn undertaking utterly to abandon 
such practices, and to pay the costs, not merely of the trial just con- 
cluded, but of that for which he had a claim against Mr. Herbert in 
consequence of the extraordinary verdict of a previous jury, Mr. 
Pugin was allowed to leave the Court, with its sentence suspended, 
but liable to be instantly inflicted, should he ever again in these 
matters offend. The true moral ends of justice are, to our minds, 
satisfied with an exquisite perfection by this course. ‘The condition 
of Damocles is just the condition that suits such an offender as 


Mr. Pugin. 


As we ventured to anticipate some weeks ago, it is now 
obvious that both the ‘Castalia’ and the ‘ Bessemer’ will be too 
late, even if they succeed, to save any considerable num- 
ber of the tourists of the present season from the anguish 
of nausea,—the ‘Castalia’ being still, we believe, in Dover 
Harbour, waiting for a rough day to try her powers, and 
the ‘Bessemer’ being only just launched, The latter was 
launched on Thursday afternoon at ull, and it is said that she 
will be able to go through the water at the rate of eighteen or 
twenty miles an hour, while Captain Dicey’s ‘ Castalia’ can only 
count with certainty on about twelve. The ‘ Bessemer’ recognises 
the principle of caste, since it will only be to the passengers who 
pay for places in the balanced saloon that the motion of the waves 
will be so compensated as to secure them, it is hoped, from sea- 
sickness; while the passengers of lower caste, who cannot pay for . 
that immunity, will afford to those who can, the additional satisfac- 
tion of apleasurable contrast. Captain Dicey’sinvention, on the con- 
trary, if it succeeds, bestows whatever it bestows on all its passen- 
gers alike, and is so in keeping with the spirit of a democratic age. 
England watches with impatience and almost dread the trial of 
experiments so essential to her travelling children’s tranquillity 
of stomach, and consequently to their peace of mind. A failure 
in both cases would be a great blow. 


There has been a controversy going on for some time whether 
the Alpine flower Edelweiss grows exclusively in #‘ dangerous ” 
places. We ourselves can settle it, because the present writer is 
not an Alpine Clubman, and never went into dangerous places in 
the sense of the controversialists, but he has picked it in great 
abundance at the foot of the Matterhorn, near the so-called 
‘‘ Black Lake.” But the best proof that it does not particularly 
prefer dangerous situations is that furnished to the Times of 
Tuesday, by the Rev. H. Smelt, who has succeeded in 
getting a plant of it to grow in his own vicarage garden 
at Willcott, near Marlborough, at a height of only 423 











justice, considerate and severe. His lordship stated that 





feet above the sea, and not, we presume, situated in a 
position of any imminent peril to the necks of the inhabitants 
of the vicarage. ‘This year the plant produced eleven splendid 
blooms, arranged in a circle round it. Apparently, then, 
Edelweiss is not bigotedly attached even to a stupendous height, 
much less to a situation of romantic peril. 


A correspondent of more than one of the morning papers, 
Mr. E. F. Flower, has been descanting with great force and good- 
sense on the absurdity of bearing-reins, a part of the harness 
which has no effect on the horse except an irritating one, and 
which, when a ‘gag bearing-rein is used,” as it is now 
more and more frequently in London, is a simple instru- 
ment of torture. The truth is that the populatity of 
bearing-reins is due almost entirely to grooms and coach- 
men, who have an ignorant liking for that uneasy motion of the 
horse’s head which it induces, and which, they think, imposes on 
the world as “fire.” Now a very large number of the class of 
self-made rich men, having no knowledge of their own of horses, 
are completely in the hands of their coachmen and grooms, 
and yield an implicit faith, therefore, to the efficiency of the 
bearing-rein. If a few long-haired gentlemen or ladies would just 
try how far it would add to the freedom of their own movements 
to have their back hair fastened tight down to the small of their 
waists, they would form a better notion of the delights and 
utilities of the bearing-rein. 


Consols were on Friday 92$-92§. 
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1192 THE 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
LORD DUFFERIN ON THE DOMINION AND THE 
EMPIRE. 


ORD DUFFERIN delivered at Toronto, on the 2nd 
September, after his return from an excursion into 
Western Canada, a speech on the state of the Dominion and 
its attachment to the British Empire which recalls the best 
days of Irish eloquence and statesmanship. The perfect 
rhythm of the sentences, the happy vivacity of the humour, 
the picturesque review of Canadian scenery, the glow of Im- 
perial pride which runs through the whole address, the strong 
constitutional sense, the cordially good-humoured satire at the 
expense of our sober-minded, but not very sober-voiced, 
neighbour on the great Continent, the depth of sym- 
pathy with the humblest forms of Canadian life, and the 
elastic hope in relation to the future both of the Dominion 
and the Empire which breathes in every sentence, give to the 
speech a character as inspiriting as, in modern times at least, 
such a character is rare. For, from whatever reason, English 
statesmanship of late years has lost its buoyancy, and we have 
been far too much accustomed to hear the accents of a dispirited 
depreciation of English power, which, because it is unwelcome 
to us, passes the more readily for good-sense. Lord Dufferin 
himself, while still at home, breathed forth no such notes 
of triumphant confidence in our future as this. The heavy 
atmosphere of the Conservative party’s surprise and displeasure 
at our diminished importance in Europe, and of the progressive 
party’s cynical prognostic of the growth of the United States 
at our expense, has now for many years blighted the old spirit 
of our exultation in British power and destiny. We have been 
accustomed to hear that,on the one side, we could not hope 
to count for much beside Military States which could put 
their million of men into the field; and on the other, that 
our great possessions on the Western Continent were 
simply untenable against a Power which has eight times the 
population of the Dominion, and which is divided from us by 
a long and straggling boundary offering no exceptional facili- 
ties for defence. But Lord Dufferin has been living in a 
bracing atmosphere in which these misgivings cannot live. As 
Governor-General of the Dominion, he has had now, for up- 
wards of two years, the opportunity of watching the hardy 
political as well as physical life of the British settlements, and 
their rapid growth in resources, unity, loyalty, and hope. He 
has seized the occasion of his recent journey Westward to con- 
nect together his experience and his impressions into a picture 
glowing with life, beauty, and promise, though evidently based 
on a sagacious review of solid facts. There is the fibre of a 
strong root of prosperity, and the sap of a teeming and vivid 
life, in the story on which Lord Dufferin dwells; and the 
knowledge of this sends a spirit through his review and his 
anticipations which seems to freshen the whole face of the 
political future for us, and even to “ shed,” as Matthew Arnold 
says, “on spirits that had long been dead,—spirits dried up 
and closely furled,—the freshness of the early world.” How 
eloquent, and at the same time how touching, is Lord Dufferin’s 
picture of the earnest loyalty of the widely-scattered people 
amongst whom he had travelled !— Again, nothing in my 
recent journey has been more striking, nothing, indeed, has 
been more affecting, than the passionate loyalty every- 
where evinced towards the person and throne of Queen Vic- 
toria. Wherever I have gone, in the crowded cities, in 
the remote hamlet, the affection of the people for their 
Sovereign has been blazoned forth against the summer sky by 
every device which art could fashion or ingenuity invent. Even 
in the wilds and deserts of the land, the most secluded and 
untutored settler would hoist some rag of cloth above his 
shanty, and startle the solitudes of the forest with a shot from 
his rusty firelock and a lusty cheer from himself and his 
children in glad allegiance to his country’s Queen. Even the 
Indian in his forest or on his reserve would marshal forth his 
picturesque symbols of fidelity, in grateful recognition of a 
Government that never broke a treaty or falsified its plighted 
word to the Red Man, or failed to evince for the ancient 
children of the soil a wise and conscientious solicitude.” And 
how happy in its playful banter is Lord Dufferin’s account of 
his reply to the American impatience to see Canada fall into 
the arms of the United States,—namely, that the Canadians 
are above all a democratic people, who could not bear to lose 
the sense of real and immediate control over the Executive 
which it was their duty to obey :— 


“ As you know, on my way across the Lakes I called in at the ety ¢ 

Chicago—a city which has again risen more splendid than ever ious 
ashes—and at Detroit, the home of one of the most prosperous and 
intelligent communities on this continent. At both these places I was 
received with the utmost kindness and courtesy by the civic authorities 
and by the citizens themselves, who vied with each other in making me 
feel with how friendly an interest that great and generous people who 
have advanced the United States to so splendid a position in the famih 
of nations regard their Canadian neighbours; but though disposed to 
watch with genuine admiration and sympathy the development of our 
Dominion into a great power, our friends across the line are wont, a8 you 
know, to amuse their lighter moments with those ‘large utterances that 
pleased the early gods.’ More than once I was addressed with the 
playfal suggestion that Canada should unite her fortunes with those of 
the great Republic (laughter). To those invitations I invariably replied 
by acquainting them that in Canada we were essentially a democratie 
people (great laughter)—that nothing would content us unless the 
popular will could exercise an immediate and complete control over the 
Executive of the country (renewed laughter), that the Ministers who 
conducted the Government were but a Committee of Parliament, which 
was itself an emanation from the constituencies, and that no Canadian 
would be able to breathe freely if he thought that the persons adminis. 
tering the affairs of his country were removed beyond the supervision 
and control of our Legislative Assemblies.” 
Nor is the political philosophy with which Lord Dufferin cop. 
cludes this happy raillery wanting in very solid substance, He 
remarks that the connection between the Mother-country and 
the Dominion adds very materially to the elasticity of the 
political system of the Colony, instead of merely cumbering it, 
—inasmuch as it provides a more efficient and certain escape 
from any political dead-lock between the Legislative and Exe. 
cutive powers,—such as has more than once threatened serious 
consequences in the United States,—than any other extant 
constitutional arrangement. England would at once remove 
an erring and impracticable Viceroy (for, as Lord Dufferin re- 
marked, “ such things can be”), and replace him by one who 
could act in harmony with the popular feeling of the Dominion; 
but there is no such provision for escape from a collision 
between the American President and his Legislature, except 
the clumsy and generally quite inapplicable device of a solemn 
impeachment. Lord Dufferin might even have reminded his: 
hearers,—though we admit it to be doubtful whether it 
would have greatly added to the favour with which they received 
his encomium on the status of a Colonial power,—that acute 
critics have deemed it to be this very advantage of a distant 
centre of authority, which has given to the Church of Rome 
its extraordinary tenacity of life and elasticity of power. The 
conflicts at the circumference of the wide area of dominion 
have exhibited all their phases and exhausted all their 
aspects of strength and weakness, before their merits are re- 
ferred to the central authority, which is accordingly in a 
position to decide with far more wisdom and impartiality 
than any authority whatever could have been in the earlier 
stages of the dispute,—certainly with far more impartiality 
than one in close proximity to the passions excited by the 
dispute. 

But it is not in any sagacity of incidental remark that the 
importance of Lord Dufferin’s noble speech consists, though 
such remarks lend it, of course, additional interest and weight. 
It is in the fact that a familiar knowledge of Canada and the 
working of its new federal institutions has kindled only confidence 
in a mind so cultivated and so little given to sanguine estimates 
as Lord Dufferin’s ; and again, in the assurance which we draw 
from the speech that the Imperial spirit is not gone out of 
our younger statesmen, and that the future of the Empire ex- 
cites hopes far more buoyant in those who know best the most 
youthful portions of the Empire, than in those who are 
subjected to the influence of the cynical sobrieties of English 
political expectation. It is for want of men like Lord 
Dufferin, men hopeful themselves, and what is more, able to 
inspire in others the contagion of their confidence and hope, 
that many opportunities of the highest kind have been re- 
cently lost at home. Our late Liberal Government was, above 
everything, conscientious and large-minded in its conceptions. 
But somehow it did its great work rather too much in the 
pallid spirit of earnest humility, than in that of buoyant 
and generous hope. And that, we believe, was one of the 
principal reasons why the great task accomplished in Ireland 
exercised so inadequate an immediate effect on the mind 
of the Irish people. Lord Spencer was an admirable 
Viceroy in everything but this——he either had not 
the gift, or else he had not the impulse, requisite to 
turn to good account the great materials ready to his 
hand. Could we but have had a Viceroy such as Lord 
Dufferin has shown himself in Canada, ready, as each great 
measure of justice passed, to kindle the Irish imagination into 





a true conception of the motives and aims of the Minister 
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majority which passed it.—could we have had| 
a few such speeches as made the walls of the Toronto Club 
.. with enthusiasm on the 2nd September, the vast and 
to transformation which Mr. Gladstone’s measures 
brought about in Ireland could not have remained as barren as 
they did of immediate popularity and fruitful gratitude. The | 
truth is, that our statesmen of late years have forgotten far too | 
much the necessity of interpreting their aims to the feelings as | 
well as to the intellects of their countrymen. We have fallen | 
upon a stratum of dry political conscientiousness, where there is 
a real break of continuity between the aims of the states- | 
men and the understanding of the people. Politics have lost | 
their glow and spring, while they have gained in purity | 
and disinterestedness. It is to powers such as Lord Dufferin | 
has shown in his brilliant Toronto speech that we look for the | 
restoration of that glow. It is to that mixture of Irish genius | 
and English sagacity, of Irish playfulness and English humour, 
of Irish buoyancy and English phlegm, of Irish pathos and 

English pride, and to that confidence in the life of British 

institutions and the steadfastness of the British race to which 

these qualities help to give so brilliant an expression, that we 

hope to owe a restoration of what we may call the imaginative 

school of politics, without any loss of that practical conscien- 

tiousness and painstaking industry, in the absence of which 
even the most imaginative statesmen can give us nothing but 

prilliant and dazzling displays of rhetorical fire. 


and the 








THE EUROPEAN ATTITUDE OF GERMANY. 


HE statement of the Tugespresse, of Vienna, that over- 
tures had been made to Denmark with a view to her 
absorption into the German Empire,—the bribe offered being 
the restoration of the whole of Slesvig to the mediatised 
State,—will in all probability be officially denied. This kind of 
proposal is never hinted at for the first time in a way to com- 
mit the Government which makes it, and it would be but 
blundering diplomacy if it wore. One might just as well expect 
a royal offer of marriage to be made before it had been ascer- 
tained with some certainty that it would be acceptable, as that 
a great State would lay itself needlessly open to a snub from a 
small one in the light of day. But that Prince Bismarck was 
pretty certain to brood over such an enterprise, which would 
furnish the new German Empire, not only with a fleet, but an 
abundance of practised sailors and ports, we took occasion to 
point out a year ago; and we suspect that some advances of the 
kind form the only adequate explanation of the coolness 
which has been growing up lately between Germany and 
Russia, and the irritation which has manifested itself between 
Denmark and Germany ;—of the pointed way in which the Czar 
has not only refused to follow the German lead in Spain, but 
has even thrown his moral weight into the opposite scale-—and 
again, of the idle and frivolous persecutions which the Danish 
inhabitants of Slesvig have lately been suffering at the 
hands of the German Administration, the one physical 
argument, we suppose, by which it seemed possible to throw 
the influence of Slesvig into the scale favourable to the 
proposed annexation. If any attempt had been made, even 
though it had for the time failed, to draw Denmark with her | 
fleet into the German Empire, there would be no need of any 
further explanation of the coolness and disgust of Russia. 





Nothing would alarm Russia more profoundly than the pros- 
pect of having so great a power as Germany elevated at one | 


Germany, and his willingness to thwart Germany, rather 
than allow her already vast power to wax vaster. On the 
other side, if there had been any sort of intimation to Den- 
mark, such as Prince Bismarck has from time to time taken care 
that his official organs should give and renew, that it was in her 
own power to secure an execution of the Treaty of Prague as 
regards a slice of North Slesvig, nay, perhaps, even some- 
thing much larger,—the reunion of the whole of Slesvig to the 
Danish Crown,—by an adequate display of confidence in, and 
affection for, Germany, and if that overture had been met with 
indifference, we can easily understand that the cue would at 
once be given to the German Administration in the conquered 
provinces to let the Danes know how much they have to lose, 
even witheut any open breach, by the unfriendliness of Ger- 
many, and how helpless they are in her hands. 

Except in order to chastise Denmark for a show of inde- 
pendence in the past, or in order to prepare her for a 
softening of the heart in future, it would hardly be 
credible that orders so pettily tyrannical as those which 
have lately annoyed unfortunate Danes against whom 
nothing was even alleged in North Slesvig, could have been 
given and enforced. Thus, according to the Danish autho- 
rities, a poor working printer (Petersen by name) was ordered 
not very long ago to be gone from German territory within 
five days ; a Lutheran pastor, Olsen by name, once minister of 
Loit, in Slesvig, but, since the annexation, a Jutland minister, 
was arrested when on a visit to some of his old parishioners, 
on the charge of intending to minister spiritually to the people 
without the licence of the Government, and dismissed, with a 
warning to keep to Danish soil. Gentlemen connected with 
Danish newspapers, the /reja and the Dannevirke, were ex- 
pelled without ceremony from German soil; and cases like 
these do not by any means exhaust the list of indignities 
recently inflicted on completely innocent and harmless Danes 
in Slesvig, indignities naturally criticised with some dismay 
and anger in Denmark. Germany is determined to show 
not only that she will not execute the engagement given 
in the Treaty of Prague, unless it is made worth her while, 
but that, on the contrary, she will, in the meantime, make 
the 200,000 Danes in Slesvig live with a sword suspended 
over them. And when these things are drawn attention to 
in public, the German papers are taught to say that Den- 
mark has uttered no protest, and indeed, made no representa- 
tions as yet. Why, of course not, if Denmark has had good 
reason to think that her protest and her representation would 
only expose her to some humiliating diplomatic snub. There is 
no physical power in Denmark to cope with Prussia, and no 
fancy, of course, for inviting unpleasant expositions of the 
duty which the Spenerzeitung considers incumbent on small 
States,—to cease setting up for themselves, and take their line 
of action from the nods and becks of large States. Probably 
this is precisely the sort of unpleasant reflection which Ger- 
many wishes to enforce on the Copenhagen Foreign Office, in 
the hope of ultimately persuading the King and people to accept 
mediatisation as the price of a renewed friendship. Steady 
centripetal tugging is needed to divert an asteroid from its 
independent orbit, and make it drop into the sun; Germany 
exerts this steady tugging through the cords of affection which 
Denmark feels for her old Danish subjects in North Slesvig. 

We cannot think that Germany is wise in thus attempt- 
ing to alarm Europe on many sides. That she seriously 
contemplates any intervention in Spain, we can hardly 








stroke into a great naval as well as a great military power,—and believe, in spite of all the rumours and the open ad- 
that, too,a naval power with all its chief ports on the Baltic, in | vocacy of intervention by the Politica, which is now re- 
close contiguity to Kronstadt and St. Petersburg. Such a transfor- | garded as Marshal Serrano’s organ. But undoubtedly Ger- 
mation would almost be the end, for the time, of Russia’s European | many is taking the lead in reference to the relations between 
influence, and would compel her, if she chose to endure it at | France and Spain and in regard to the operations of the Car- 
all, to turn her back on Europe, and face towards the East,—a | lists, in a way calculated, and probably intended, to make all 
result, by the way, not likely to be very pleasing to England. Europe, and especially France, feel that Germany is at the top, 
Besides, the mediatisation of Denmark by Germany, did it take | and means to make her influence felt. As the Ultramontane ques- 
place, could hardly fail to be followed by the like mediati-| tion is the excuse for this high-handed attitude in regard to 
sation of Holland,—in accordance with the curt opinion | Spain, the States of Europe bear the domineering tone with 
which we quoted the other day from a Berlin semi- | tranquillity and something like satisfaction; but they feel it, 
official paper, the Spenerzeitung, that small Powers have | nevertheless, and it makes them look with the more suspicion 
no longer a right to have a policy of their own, and must be | and anxiety on any indication that the same domineering power 
content to acquiesce in the views of their greater neighbours. | is being exerted in directions where there is no spectre of Papal 
But with Denmark and Holland once represented in the | influence to be scared away. And when Europe hears that the 
German Parliament and Council, the great Teutonic Empire | screw is being applied not merely to terrify Jesuits and Romanist 
would overshadow all Europe, and Russia might at once resign | Bishops in France and Prussia, but to make a helpless and 
all hope of having any influence whatever of her own in Protestant Power like Denmark painfully conscious of her 
European affairs. No doubt the mere belief that such a plan | impotence, and when Russia is so startled by the growth of 
was entertained with any favour at Berlin would make! German power that she actually encourages the claims of a 
the Czar feel it high time to display his independence of | pretender who would strengthen the Continental influence of a 
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powerful and dreaded rival to the accommodating Church of 
Russia, the whole West of Europe not unnaturally grows uneasy, 
and begins to think that the cry against the Pope has been 
something of a pretence for combinations the ultimate end of 
which will be to place the Continent at the feet of Germany, 
and of the hard kernel of Germany,—Prussia. 

And the anxiety felt is reasonable. The treatment of Den- 
mark is, we may say, almost a test-case of the real attitude 
of the new Empire. No one can pretend that Denmark is 
to be feared, No one can pretend that she is the creature 
of a stronger Power than herself. By the Treaty of Prague, 
Prussia herself acknowledged that the situation of the Danish 
population of North Slesvig was very hard, and that it might 
be modified so as to render it comparatively easy without any 
substantial injustice to German Slesvig. The greater Germany 
has grown, the more easy it was to redeem this pledge, the 
more impossible it was to attribute its redemption to any 
motive but genuine magnanimity and love of justice, and the 
more clear it became that such a redemption would be regarded 
by the whole German Empire, no less than by external States, 
as a proof of that pacific temper and distaste for a policy of 
self-aggrandisement, of which Germans are accustomed to boast 
on behalf of their great Empire, without as yet any justifi- 
cation for such a boast. The kind of pledge which Great 
Britain gave to the world of a disinterested and unselfish 
policy, when she withdrew her Protectorate over the Ionian 
Islands, Germany would have given,—and she had far less 
excuse for withholding it,—if she had volunteered the execu- 
tion of the article affecting Denmark in the Treaty of Prague. 
But it is apparently no part of Prince Bismarck’s statesmanship 
to appease in this way the anxieties of Europe. Slesvig is the 
bait by which he hopes apparently to get all Denmark into his 
trap. Indeed, probably he cannot understand how a small 
State, so insignificant in power while she stands alone, and 
which might become so efficient as the Naval arm of Germany, 
can be so dog-in-the-mangerish as to refuse her Navy toGermany, 
when she cannot really have the advantage of it for herself. 
But what Prince Bismarck does not understand, most of the 
other Powers of Europe, small and great, probably do under- 
stand perfectly. And they know that subordination to Ger- 
many is not freedom, but one of the most galling of moral 
and political chains ;—that no taskmaster is more oppressive 
than one who is both intelligent and domineering,—that 
that which Frederick the Great was to his officers, Germany is 
fast becoming to her large political family, and would gladly be to 
all Europe, if Europe would but acquiesce in her martinetish 
tutorial rule. We do not wonder that the screw put upon 
Denmark alarms Europe. It is in a double sense a crucial 
instance of the significance of German ascendancy under her 
present statesmen. The cross on Denmark is a sign-post to 
Europe. 


CARLIST RETROSPECTS AND CARLIST PROSPECTS. 
: ON CARLOS and his friends are very proud of their 

exploits during the last thirty months, but they have 
still much to accomplish before their successes rival even those 
achieved by the Carlists of some forty years ago. It is, doubt- 
less, a remarkable fact that the Northern Highlands of Spain 
should be able to resist the rest of the country for so long a 
period, and it shows how slight are the links which bind the 
Basques to the Spanish people. But the elder Don Carlos did 
far more than maintain himself in the mountains, and when 
we compare the events of the former with those of the present 
insurrection, we see at once the relative inferiority of his 
descendant’s performances and chances of victory. In short, 
down to this moment, the Carlist enterprise of our day is com- 
paratively a small affair. When “Carlos V.” disputed the 
Crown with Isabella IL, although he had greater sup- 
port in Spain, yet he was virtually opposed by three 
Powers — England, France, and Portugal —all of whom 
not only lent their moral aid to the young Queen, but 
permitted their subjects to take a share in the contest. 
Not only a British, but a French and Portuguese Legion 
entered the arena, and the British Navy fought directly on 
behalf of the Christinos. Nevertheless, Don Carlos contrived 
to make head against his adversaries, and his lieutenants, at 
different times, penetrated into every Spanish province, while 
he himself actually arrived within sight of Madrid. The old 
Carlist outburst was indeed far more powerful and threatening ; 
the agony was prolonged for six years; every sort of warfare 


was tried; and unable to conquer Spain, the useless effort 


ended in sheer 


exhaustion and weariness on the part of those 





a 
who had sustained the Pretender in a selfish venture, What: 
has been accomplished by the extant disturber? Like his: 
ancestor, he has held fast to the greater part of Nay 
Guipuzcoa, Alava, Biscay, and Northern Catalonia. He has. 
besieged Bilbao, and failed. He has sent a flying column ag 
far south as Cuenca; he has beaten the National twoops, on the: 
old fighting-ground about Estella, and he holds the great 
highway into France. Such is the rough outline of thirty 
months’ warfare. 

Ferdinand VII. died in September, 1833, but the Carlist 
war did not begin until the succeeding year. What had beep 
done at the end of 1836 by the leaders, more or less able, who 
espoused the Carlist cause? The strife which in 1834 was 
confined to the Basque provinces broke out the next year ip 
Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia. A soldier with somethi 
like genius, Zumalacarregui, got the command, imparted dis. 
cipline to his troops, frustrated the Christino Generals one 
after the other, fixed himself solidly in Navarre and Guipuzgoa,, 
and leading his army to Bilbao, laid fierce siege to that town, 
which had he not died in June from a mortal wound, he might 
have taken. When death snatched him away, Zumalacarregui 
had established a complete superiority over the Christing 
leaders, but he had no successor who was his equal in mili. 
tary qualities. The war was then carried on by irregular 
partisans, among whom Cabrera became visible as a power in 
Valencia, while the main armies wrestled fruitlessly in the 
mountains north of the Ebro. Spain itself became a prey to the 
wildest anarchy, far exceeding in scope and intensity the no- 
torious Intransigente movement ; massacre and rapine ‘stalked 
abroad almost unchecked, and the marvel was how any army: 
could keep the field. In 1836, the third year of the contest, 
the Carlist partisans showed an audacity as yet unequalled by 
any followers of the present Pretender. What exploits, for 
example, will compare with those of Gomez? This hardy 
chief, starting from Orduiia, first broke out towards the weat.. 
ward in June, 1836, and in less than a fortnight had captured. 
Oviedo, in the Asturias. Followed by Espartero, he pushed.on; 
into Gallicia, crossed the Milo, seized Santiago de Compostella,. 
and turning eastwards again, evaded Espartero, recrossed the: 
river, and. making his way through the Asturias, reached. the 
Carlist head-quarters in August with.a great booty. Nor did 
he waste time in repose. Before the month was over, Gomez, 
was again afoot. Dashing into Castile, and moving southward,, 
he defeated a Christino detachment near Jadraque on the 30th,. 
and took the General prisoner, and then, unopposed, swept. on- 
ward towards Lower Aragon. On the 7th September he was at 
Utiel, in the provence of Cuenca; on the 16th, he occupied 
Albacete, in Murcia ; when enemies were closing round him, he 
sped swiftly back into Castile by Le Roda, and as they were 
still near, striking him even at Villa Robledo, he went faster 
southward, entered Jaen, crossed the Guadalquivir on the 27th 
of September, and seized Cordova on the Ist October. Here he 
stayed a week collecting plunder, and as his slower-footed foes 
were gradually approaching, he moved off towards Granada, but 
;soon turned back, and passing once more through Cordova, 
‘headed northwards. He seized Almaden, Guadalupe, and 
| Truxillo, but finding it impossible to cross the Tagus, he took 
the daring resolution of returning to Andalusia. While the 
Christino Generals were awaiting him, he passed the Guadiana 
and the Guadalquivir, and settled down for a space in Ecija, 
| where he actually remained two days. Once more the three 
armies hunting him drew near. Gomez did not hesitate, 
he boldly marehed by Osuiia and San Roque to Algeciras, 
| in the south-west corner of Spain. Thus driven into a corner, 
| he was closed in by Narvaez and Ribiero, the latter at his heels, 
| the former watching the outlet. Gomez resolutely braved the 
latter peril, and leaving Ribiera behind, out-marched Narvaez, 
| whose soldiers barely intercepted his rear-guard at Arcos, on 
‘the Guadalete. Having escaped this, perhaps his greatest peril, 
Gomez hastened to Osuiia, on his way home. Narvaez failed 
| to overtake him, Alaix could not intercept his retreat, and on 
‘the 30th of November the Carlist chief was actually in security 
at Baylen. Thence in seventeen days, without let or hindrance, 
| he reached the Ebro, crossing it near Ofia, and thus carried his 
soldiers and a vast store of plunder to the Carlist head-quarters. 
No partisan of to-day has done anything so brilliant. Indeed, 
Gomez had no rival in his own line except Cabrera and Zariategul, 
for whom the Tristanys and Saballs are very poor substitutes. 
In the following year even Zariategui actually held Segovia for a 
short space, and subsequently occupied Valladolid itself, until 
driven out by a relieving force. Both these excursions were 
undertaken as diversions to the great enterprise of the year, an 
enterprise showing the yast difference between the old and the 
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For under the command of Don Sebastian, and | their religious convictions, and the Woman’s Rights Association 
apanied by Carlos, the Insurgent army marched into is ordered to quit electioneering and mind shirt-making, that 
Catalonia, crossed the Ebro near Tortosa, advanced to Valencia, | democrats are condemned for talking polities and bishops for 
which it could not take ; then, finding the Christinos coming on, | talking theology, that the French language is forbidden in 
Sebastian retreated to Buiiol, where he was worsted inan action ;| Alsace and the Danish language is forbidden in Slesvig. 
put, nevertheless, managed to reach Cantaveija, the fortress of | In France’s /ettre-de-cachet days the same things used to be 
Cabrera. From the risks of this remote position he was saved | managed under the formula, * De par le Roi.” Who can gain- 
by Zariategui’s rush on Segovia ; for Espartero, who had come | say the advantage of * Culture” ? 
down, was recalled, and Don Sebastian, sallying out, beat a As a not unbecoming tribute of our esteem and appreciation, 
Christino division in a smart action. Again the Christinos | we had thought of compiling a specimen statistical narrative, 
thered to a head, but Don Sebastian, evading their columns, | not to extend over more than six months or so, by which be- 
pressed westward towards Madrid on the Valencia road. They | nighted Britons who are still oppressed by such reactionary 
reached Arganda, and Cabrera rode up close to the capital ; | institutions as right of public meeting, trial by jury, liberty of 
put no dash was made upon the city, and the Carlist force | unlicensed printing, religious toleration, right of political dis- 
shortly afterwards retired by Guadalajara, Aranda, and St. | cussion, freedom from arbitrary arrest, and similar evidences 
Domingo de Silos and the Sierra de Soria, back to their quar- | of low social development, might acquire some partial know- 
ters in Durango. It,would be vain to seek in the military ledge of the activity and efficacy of the “ Cultur-kampf” in 
operations of 1872-73-74 for any parallels to these long| Prussia. We have, however, been obliged to modify our in- 


new Carlists. 


marches and victorious forays, piercing every part of Spain ; 
and the comparison shows how much more formidable was the 
civil war of forty years ago, than that which so wantonly deso- 
lates large breadths of Spain to-day. 

No doubt it will be urged that Don Carlos is organising and 
equipping a real army, with which, at no distant date, he will 
cross the Ebro, and surpass the fruitless exploits of his ancestor. 
Who can pierce the veil which hangs between us and the 
future? Carlist victory is possible, of course; all we now 

int out is that, down to this moment, the present lacks the 
vigour, hardihood, and gravity of the old insurrection. In war, 
and happily even in atrocities, vile as they are, the civil strife 
is a pale copy of the duel between Don Carlos and Isabella. 
Yet, if the Pretender intends to win, he must strike well- 
directed and sustained blows by means of a solid military body ; 
failing to do that, his cause, like that of his relative, will expire 
of weariness, disgust, and inanition. 





A WEEK’S “ CULTUR-KAMPF” IN PRUSSIA. 


HE “Combat of Culture ” is the modestly self-appreciative 
designation which the powers-that-be in Prussia, from 
Prime Ministers to policemen, are wont to employ to express 
the sum of their joint and several exertions to bring all those 
who have the misfortune to differ from them to a due sense 
of their deplorable condition. Tory and Radical, Ultramontane 
and Lutheran, Alsatian and Dane, Conservative magistrates of 
the distinction of Mr. Russell Gurney and lady politicians of 
the turn of Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, the defenders or adver- 
saries of almost every political, social, and religious opinion, 
are thus included equally in the grand category of 
public criminals, and are equally destined for the reforma- 
tory operations of the champions of “ Culture.” There can be 
no doubt that this “ Culture” is an excellent term. It shows 
a proper understanding of the spirit of the age, and could 
hardly, under any circumstances, be improved on. Its supe- 
riority over such old-world watchwords of oppression as 
“authority,” “divine right,” or even “ordre moral,” is mani- 
fest. To be knocked on the head in its honour is a positive 
compliment to one’s intellectual nature, if slightly discomposing 
to one’s physical sensibilities, not to mention such trifling 
matters as human liberty and personal rights. It is not to be 
wondered at, accordingly, that in an oration of a Ministerial 
partisan of the right sort there will sometimes be three 


or four dozen variations or changes rung on this central idea, | 


to an admixture of not more than half-a-dozen more common- 
place ingredients. In the ratiocination of a properly-balanced 
Prussian official, of an Ober-Priisident, or even Landrath who 
knows his etiquette, “ Culture” possesses the share enjoyed by 
the sack in the famous tavern account of Sir John Falstaff. 
This is as it should be, for though a malevolent French 
clerical had the effrontery to say that Prussia was not the 


tention, We have been reluctant to inflict a folio volume. 
either on ourselves or on our readers, and we have accordingly 
determined not to exceed the chronicle of a few days 
of contemporary Prussian history. It will be quite 
enough, and rather more than sufficient. Considering the 
price which the German people have recently paid, and are 
likely to continue paying, for the blessings they at present 
enjoy, it must be interesting to note in what way they are 
getting the worth of their money. 

Perhaps we may as well begin with the Catholic subjects.of 
his Prussian Majesty. There are about eight millions of them, 
and we know already that they are getting a rather lively 
time of it. A week’s operations in a single Catholic province 
will suffice for our present purpose. During the last eight,or 
ten days, says the Rheinische Kurier, the following Ultramen- 
tane priests have suffered judicial condemnation to fine or im- 
prisonment :—Rector Esch, of Bayenthal; Chaplain Thielen, of 
Schweich ; Vicar-General Dr. De Lorenzi of Trier. The follow- 
ing parish priests were removed from inspectorships of schools; 
—Parson Beissing, in Essen; Parson Schriteler, in Viersen,; 
Parson Gehlen, in Helenabrun ; Parson Funke, in Miinster ; and, 
Parson Heides, in Ludenschied. Vicar Schmidt, of St. Katherine’s, 
Parson Kaes, of Uess, and the Priests Doormans, of Weeze, and 
Plagge, of Ginderick, were expelled the country. At the same 
time, the property and funds of the Vicariate of Roruge, the 
Rectorate of Kinderhaus, the Parsonage of Itter, the Rectorate 
of Eudenbach, and the Vicariate of Herkenrath were seized by 
the State. So much for the ecclesiastics, and now for the. 
laity. Ten persons at Bernkastel were fined and imprisoned 
for participation in a society disapproved by the authorities. 
The following Catholic Societies were dissolved :—The Citizens’ 
Union, at Breyell; the Reading Society, at Siichteln ; the Benefit 
Unions, at Dinksladen, Walsum, and Eppinghofen. Police 
perquisitions took place in the houses of the secretaries and 
managers of Catholic reading and benefit societies at Neuss, 
Voerst, St. Ténis, and Kempen. Confiscations of newspapers, 
books, and pamphlets occurred at the booksellers, printers, and 
| publishers in Voerst, Diiren, Bochum, and Dusseldorf. Finally, 

the Directors of the Westphalian Railway have been induced 
to forbid the taking-in of Ultramontane newspapers at any of 
| the refreshment-saloons along their lines. It will probably be 
admitted that this list exhibits a highly gratifying testimony 
to the zeal of a paternal Government and the ubiquitous 
vigilance of the Culture-Police. Perhaps we ought not to 
omit in this connection that when quiet, unsuspecting, easy- 
| going Dr. Delany, Catholic Bishop of Cork, arrived in Ham- 
| burg, and was thinking of a visit, may be, to some German 
spa, he was informed, in spite of his quality as a British 
subject, that if he did not take himself off from the Culture- 
| land without more ado, he would be expelled between a 
| couple of constables. 


The interest of the subject leads us to place the hostilities 





| 











“ first nation,” but only the * first barrack” in the world, who waged by “Culture” on the weaker sex next in order in our 
credits the designing calumny? Unfortunately, “ Culture”) narrative. We find that at Burgsteinfurt, another Catholic 
seems to have the same uses in Prussia as “ Ortho-| lady, the young Countess von Merveldt, has just been sentenced 
doxy” under Peter the Great or the Empress Catherine. | to a fine of a hundred thalers, or in default, to three weeks’ 
It is the great Abracadabra, or mechanical Hocus-pocus, by | imprisonment, for signing an address of sympathy to the im- 
which everything and everybody is to be run into the offi- prisoned Bishop of Miinster. At the same time—in order to 
cial mould and stamped into the official uniformity. It is|show the lofty impartiality of “Culture,” we suppose—the 
through “ Culture” that Prussians are blest with police per- /rauen und Madchen Verein of Berlin, a Woman's Rights Asso- 
quisitions and censorship of the Press, that journalists get two ' ciation of advanced political sentiments, has been summarily 
years in jail and booksellers have their stock confiscated, that suppressed by the police, and a semi-official journal laments, 
Protestant clergymen are expelled from their parsonages and | with tears in its voice, the unutterable depravity of females 
Catholic clergymen are expelled from the country, that the | “regularly assembling to discuss political and public affairs.” 
Army and Navy Club has to choose its members according to | It is superfluous to add that the order for the expulsion of Poor 
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Clares, Little Sisters of the Poor, Sisters of Nazareth, School 
Sisters, and sim‘lar formidable female organisations of the 
Roman Church, is being executed with due vigour and precision. 

We must, however, bring this imperfect notice to an abrupt 
termination with a couple of pattern instances taken at random 
from the interesting record of the * Cultur-kampf.” In the 
city of Koblentz there is, or rather was, a perfectly unsectarian 
association of companions-in-arms of the Franco-German war. 
Protestants and Catholics met and smoked and talked with the 
old, free friendliness of the march and bivouac. A search made | 
in the house of the manager of a local Catholic Club revealed 
to the police that four—actually four—of the members of the | 
Army Club were also members of the religious society. The 
Army Club was forthwith summoned—we state the positive | 
fact—to expel these four Catholic laymen and gallant soldiers. 
To their eternal honour, the old comrades refused to do any- 
thing of the kind, and even went so far as to state that they 
resented the demand as something very like an outrage. 
* Culture” was equal to the occasion, however. The 
Army Club was turned out of doors by the authorities. 
We wonder would Sedan and Metz have been won, if the 
authorities had been equally fastidious in the rejection of 
Catholic soldiers in 1870, The other incident, with which we 
shall conclude, may be very shortly told. The venerable Von 
Gerlach, more than the Russell Gurney of Prussian Conserva- 
tism, for upwards of sixty years a servant of the Crown, for | 
upwards of thirty years President of the Magdeburg Court of 
Appeal, had recently published a pamphlet against the com- | 
pulsory civil-marriage law. As an English High-Churchman | 
would do, he resented civil marriage as a lowering of the | 
Lutheran Church, and a loosening of the already loose ties | 
between the clergy and the people. We do not here propose 
to discuss his apprehensions. We have only to state that he 
has been tried for this curious offence, sentenced to a fine of 
three hundred thalers or six weeks’ imprisonment, and truly 
ridiculous to relate, the offending pamphlet is ordered to be 
destroyed! It is the spirit of the old Spanish Inquisition 
which has descended on the new German Empire. To be of a 
different mind from the State’s mind in little things or in 
great, in marrying or remaining celibate, in choosing your 
acquaintances or your newspaper,—this is the intolerable 
crime. Es /ebe der Cultur-kampf! 








THE CONDITION OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
HE sudden extinction of the White Revolt in Louisiana 
has extricated the Federal Government from a perplexing 
dilemma. To have suppressed the insurrection by force would 
have required a greater military power than the War Depart- 
ment at Washington could immediately set in motion, and 
though, no doubt, it would have been possible to reduce New 
Orleans to instant subjection by the fire of a few gunboats, a 
vast destruction of property would have been the result, and 
in the excitement of the catastrophe, the whole of the South 
might have burst into a flame, This is by no means what 
the Administration of General Grant desires. The re- 
conquest of the South would be a_ tremendous busi- | 
ess, and the difficulty of immediately providing ade- 
quate means for the restoration of the central authority 
would probably have brought discredit upon the President 
and his Ministers. On the other hand, the outbreaks of lawless 
violence in the South had become too frequent and too daring 
to be tolerated any longer, and the overthrow of the Kellogg 
Government in Louisiana seemed only the natural consequence | 
of the “ reign of terror” established by the White Leaguers in | 
that State, as well as in Alabama and Tennessee. It was not 
possible to pass it by without energetic and determined action. 
The Washington Government, accordingly, wrote and acted just | 
13 if they had been able to dispose immediately, as no doubt | 
hey would have been ultimately, of a clear and incontestable | 
superiority of force. What the issue might have been if the 
White League had followed up the promise of their first rashness, 
and relying upon the mastery they had obtained of the State 
Administration, had refused to reinstate Governor Kellogg, it 
would not be easy to say. But the insurgents had a sudden 
access of prudence, which was as gratifying as it was puzzling. 
Mr. McEnery, the leader of the White party, eagerly disclaimed 
the slightest intention on the part of his political allies to place 
themselves in collision with the Government : yet he must have 
been perfectly well aware before the outbreak had occurred that 
General Grant was already deeply pledged to support Mr. 
Kellogg, and that having recognised this person as the lawful 
Governor of the State, the President could not refuse to comply 





id: 
with his demand for Federal assistance under the Fourth 
Aiticle of the Constitution. But if the McEnery party were 
convinced that the Federal forces would be arrayed against 
them, and were resolved not to incur the responsibility of resist. 
ance, the meaning of the conflict becomes more and more obscure 
It is probable that political complications are concealed behind 
the bustling unreality of this pretence at civil war. The 
Whites of Louisiana had evidently some reason to hope that 
the Federal Government would not sustain Kellogg, and it ig 
not quite clear that this hope was baseless. The readiness 
with which General Emery, the Federal Commander at New 
Orleans, consented to an amnesty as a condition of Kellogg’s 
restoration, shows that a rigorous, severe repression of what 
seemed too like rebellion was not the policy of the Govern. 


{ment. It is quite possible that other conditions may have 


been understood, if not expressed, and that some compro- 
mise moderately satistactory to the Whise League has been 
suggested. 

It is, indeed, sufficiently obvious that the method of action 
employed by the White League in Louisiana, and by their 
political fellows in the other States of the South, are becoming 
intolerable. The attempt to coerce the Negroes into political 
torpor by the terrors of Judge Lynch has in some parts of the 
South been only too successful. But the Northern office-holders 
and office-seekers—the Carpet-bagger class, as they used to be 
called, for the term is dying out—are not so easily kept in 
check. We have no doubt whatever that these adventurers 
are a very disreputable set, and that they employ for selfish 
purposes, and in shameful ways, the ignorance and vanity of 
the Negro voters. Nor can it be questioned that the Govern- 
ment of some of the Southern States by the Negroes has been 
as bad as it well could be. But whose was the original fault, 
whose is the present responsibility ? The Whites of the South 
had a ‘splendid opportunity of placing themselves at the 
head of the Black race, if they had chosen loyally 
to accept the results of the war. But, accustomed 
to deeds of violence, and with an ignorant faith in the 
power of secret societies, they thought they could stamp 
out the free negro and his protectors, as they had formerly 
succeeded in eradicating the Abolitionist south of Mason’s 
and Dixon’s line. Hence the wild and savage enterprises of 
the Ku-klux Klan, chilling that Northern sympathy which, 
after the wounds of the Civil War had been healed, was 
beginning to draw the bonds of the old partnership once more 
closely together. The Ku-klux outrages had to be forcibly 
suppressed, but they led Northern opinion to the conviction 
that in complete political equality was the only hope of 
security for the Negro. The Fifteenth Amendment was the 
direct result of Southern impatience, arrogance, and law- 
lessness. But even then the Southern Whites had another 
chance. It was certain that the Black race would require leaders, 
and it was nearly certain that a little tact and forbearance 
would have permanently secured the leadership for their former 
masters. But again the Whites threw their opportunity away. 
The lead in the Southern Legislatures, where the coloured 
voters were predominant, passed into the hands of Northern 
adventurers, or unprincipled native “ scallawags,” like Governor 
Kellogg, of Louisiana, and Governor Moses, of South Carolina. 
Under this system of government, the Whites complain that 
they have been plundered and oppressed in various ways, and 
there can be no doubt that the abuses of “ Coloured Govern- 
ment” have been very great. But then the oppressed party have 
deliberately conspired for their own ostracism by showing un- 
measured contempt for the emancipated Negroes. Notwith- 


‘standing, in most of the States the absurdities of Negro 
| government seem to have worked out their own cure, and 
| the Carpet-bagger’s occupation is nearly gone; the Black 


voters are, or have been, coming round in _ consider- 
able numbers to the Conservative side, and the Whites, if 
they had been temperate and far-seeing, could have had no 
difficulty in using this tendency for the advantage of their 
race and the re-establishment of their political supremacy. 
But for a third time, it appears they are throwing away their 
opportunity, and it is absurd to suppose that the Sybilline offer 
will be repeated without limit. The outrages in Tennessee, 
in Georgia, in Alabama, and Louisiana are a renewal of the 
Ku-klux policy, and will have the same issue. They will revolt 
Northern sentiment, and deepen the conviction that the gene- 
ration of Southerners which waged civil war against the Union 
is irreconcilable, untameable, and incurably dangerous to the 
peace of the Republic. The systematic attempts to strike 
terror among the Carpet-baggers by the murder of White 
oftice-holders will do more to alienate the North than any- 
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thing 
McEnery 
It is proba t 
President Grant an opportunity of at least posing once more | 
as acandidate for a third term of office. It is certain that 
the nomination of the Pennsylvania Convention was a heavy | 
blow to his chances of reaching the honour which Washington, 
Jefferson, and Jackson had expressly placed outside the range | 
of their ambition as dangerous to Republican liberties. On | 
the other hand, there has been no sign that the Democrats, as 
a party, have seriously entertained the notion of putting him | 
forward as their candidate in the conflict two years hence. | 
The political managers who have been co patient in their | 
loyalty to the President, and who in return have dragged him | 
through the mire of a more than dubious policy, have lately 
shown signs of dissatisfaction with the alliance ; they are inclined, 
it seems, to believe that the popularity of the Conqueror of the 
Confederacy has been pretty well “ played out,” and they would 
have clearly no use for General Grant, if his name ceased to be a 
spell to conjure with. But outside the ranks of the politicians, 
whether Republicans or Democrats, there is the vast and vague 
mass of opinion which, when unmoved by a powerful impulse, 
is impotent and torpid, but when so moved carries everything 
before it. The agitation prevailing in the South, the show of 
armed rebellion in Louisiana, the massacres not only of negroes, 
but of white men, at Conshatta and Trenton, are likely enough 
to excite this dormant force, and in that case it is by no means 
clear that the public mind would not take refuge against the 
imagined danger of a new Secession in the election of Grant 
for a third term. If this feeling should prevail, the party 
managers will see the wisdom of coming round to meet it, and 
before the conclusive campaign in the fall of 1876, we may see 
General Grant once more, without a rival, the popular repre- 
sentative of the Republican party and cause of the Union. 


was wise enough not to persevere. 








THE “PALL MALL” ON EVOLUTION. 

HERE is a certain writer in the Pall Mall Gazette who would 

compare well with the most powerful of the so-called giants” 
of the old days,—to use Macaulay’s expression,—in the vigour, 
fertility, and graphic character of his literary work, but with 
a bitterness, a naughtiness, a (so to speak) ‘invincible 
ignorance ’’ all his own. No man with any true appreciation 
of literary style can help being struck by the strength with 
which he hammers away year by year at impressing his very 
masculine and strongly-conceived, though narrow and, on many 
sides, positively obtuse creed, on the minds of a shallow-hearted 
generation,—the effectiveness with which he is constantly draw- 
ing and drawing again for us the spectacle of a mind of strong, 
upright, and sombre conceptions as to the government of the 
universe by a probable God, as to the chequered destinies of man, 
and the worthlessness of the fatal subterfuges by which weak- 


ble that these troubles in the South will give | 





minded peopletry to escape from the disagreeable necessity of seeing 
facts as they are. The present writer, at least, may say that he so 
much enjoys the vigour of the ever-varying, yet ever-identical pho- 
tograph which this graphic writer paints of himself on the literature 
of the day, that he would gladly purchase it, even at the cost 
of being blundered against, thumped and contemptuously shot 
into the gutter, by this not very accurate-sighted giant of the 


but the resistance to the Federal arms, in which Mr, | inginto an intellectual position somewhat removed from his own, or 
| of even caring to discriminate one aim from another in the writers 


he buffets. It is hardly possible, for instance, that he can have 
cared to understand the sense of what we were writing about in 
our last number, for his criticism is just as wide of it as if he had 
really read no more than the fifteen lines he extracts. No 
doubt he read the whole, but apparently in that spirit of con- 
temptuous indifference to the argument which would not give him 
a chance of distinguishing between one branch of it and another. 
As far as we can see, this writer has made up his mind that it 
is sorry work theorising about the origin of things ; that if you 
can believe in God at all, it is only by a happy leap from the convic- 
tion of your own personal identity to the analogical presumption 
that some infinitely mightier self underlies the government of the 
universe ; and he evidently holds that all attempts to find any 
harmony between the facts of the universe and the moral pecu- 
liarities of man, are more or less the futilities of weak minds, which 
cannot bear to confess either the inscrutability of the world, or 
the obvious inconsistency between their moral code and that 
which the said world embodies. Such indiscriminate con- 
tempt, however, for everything which at a superficial glance 
seems to belong to a given class of despised things, is not the 
best intellectual condition for discriminating between what does 
and what does not belong to that class. Assuredly we were never 
more amused, after the first vexation of so ridiculous a misunder- 
standing had passed, than by reading the Pall Mall's criticism on 
what, as it supposed, we had been saying. The fact is that the 
writer of the criticism shows in it no inkling at all either of the 
true meaning of the theory of evolution, or of the aim of our 
remarks upon it, and yet we do not think the fault lay with us. 
We were not attempting in the least, as the writer seems 
to fancy, to vindicate the ways of God to the lower animals 
by accounting for their sufferings. Except parenthetically, there 
was not, and could not have been, consistently with the sub- 
ject on hand, any remark at all bearing on such a subject. As 
for trying to prove that this is the best of all possible worlds, we 
should say that no effort could be more futile, our imagination 
being entirely limited by the actual world we live in. Our 
point was very much narrower, and as far as we can see, quite 
within the grasp of finite intellects. It was to consider whether 
the hypothesis of ‘evolution’ is inconsistent with the intellectual 
character of the ultimate source of evolution. We may remind 
our readers that what we started from was the assertion 
of Professor Challis and the Guardian that mathematicians are 
less materialistic in their view of science than physicists 
and biologists. We observed that even if it were so, that 
was natural enough, because there is nothing but absolute 
and unvarying order discovered as yet in those regions of Nature 
which are susceptible of mathematical treatment, while in the 
region of those sciences which have given rise to the hypothesis of 
Evolution, you get the apparent signs both of groping or tenta- 
tiveness, and in some sense also of failure. Our point, then, was 
not to discuss a difficulty which was just as great before the 
hypothesis of evolution had been advanced as it has been since, 
—the difficulty of understanding animal suffering as proceeding 
from a Divine purpose,—but solely to consider the new difficulty, if 
any, introduced by the hypothesis of Evolution, and that only in 
relation to those phenomena which are supposed to indicate 
blindness and failure. Anything beyond that was beyond our 












literary world, who is always reminding one of Matthew Arnold's | purpose altogether, and what the Pall Mall imputes to us was not 
Titan, “‘ with deaf ears and labour-dimmed eyes, staggering on to only not in our article, but could only have been there as a con- 
his goal.” This goal, as regards the ultimate intellectual erced of sequence of the grossest confusion between several very different 
the writer we are referring to, seems certain to be a sort of | subjects. Our sole points were these,—Do the discoveries and 
Carlylian glorification of Force, physical, intellectual, and volun- | hypotheses of Darwin justify the conception that there is, in any 
tary, as at once the source and upshot of things,—though he betrays | sense inconsistent with the purely intellectual origin of things, hesi- 
a much stronger respect for positive law, and a much clearer insight | tation and failure in Nature? Does Nature grope an hesitate ? 


into the practical utility of government, when not representing an | Does she improve only by dint of starving-out previous blunders, 


individual will but only a good system, than Mr. Carlyle has ever | or rather by a process perfectly consistent, even to human minds, 
with deliberate prescience of, and intention to create, all the 


confessed. ‘The writer we speak of, whom we suppose, at least, | 
that we discern in the author of the paper in last Tuesday's Pall | organic forms and phenomena which occur? What we ventured 
| to point out was, first, that the apparent tentativeness of Nature is 


Mall on ‘Old and New Apologeties,’—which is, in fact, a 
supercilious attack on the article we published last week called | a mere fiction of our disturbed imagination ; that in the organic, 


“The Materialist’s Strongheld,”—would certainly not be im- no less than in the inorganic world, there is no hesitation, and 
proved, but injured, as a literary force, by taking more pains to | that the appearance of it is due simply to the great varieties of 
understand the positions he assails, for after one has once made a | form which arise in any complex structures under the influence of 
familiar acquaintance with him, he becomes the most unprofitable, | varying cireumstances, all of which are equally traceable to fixed 
though he remains the most interesting of writers, his great power causes, so far as we can judge at all, though all are not equally 
Consisting in that figure of speech which, when it can be sufficiently | perfect in structure. The appearance of hesitation, then, really is, 
varied not to weary, is, as Carlyle himself, we think, observed, the | in all probability, not hesitation at all, but due simply to the 
greatest of all rhetorical forces, repetition. Except when dealing | tendency in the forces at the sources of evolution, whatever 
with legal topics, no one seems less capable than this author of enter- | they are, to produce among organic forms a variety which we 
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do not find among the inorganic,—forms which, in relation to 
man’s view of them, are better and worse, more and less struc- 
turally perfect—in other words, forms between which comparison 
and competition is possible, which is hardly the case as regards 
the inorganic world. We then went on to our second point, 
—Does improvement in Nature proceed by blundering and the 
correction of blunders? Is the phenomenon of organic degenera- 
tion one of preliminary blundering and subsequent correction of 
blunders, or not? And it was.in discussing this question that we 
used the language which has led to our able contemporary’s 
very uninformed criticism. The fact of deterioration of type, of 
course, we admitted, but we thought, and think, that fact perfectly 
consistent, considering the drift and final end of organic evolu- 
tion, with intellectual prescience and specific intention :—‘‘ Why,” 
we said, ‘‘should variations of a degenerate character ever be 
adinitted, if there be a Divine mind giving its law to natural 
change? Of course no complete answer can be given to such a 
question, but considering the world as the stage on which a moral 
freedom is to be disciplined, it is not inexplicable why that liability 
to degeneration which is the greatest danger in moral growth is 
visible to man on every side, in natural things as well as moral, 
as one of the catastrophes to which, both naturally and super- 
naturally, he is liable. Without the constant sight of the tend- 
ency to degeneration in things natural, without being daily taught 
that it needs, in some sense, a physical struggle not merely for 
nature to keep on advancing, but to keep from falling back, the 
meaning and risk of the same liability in things moral and 
spiritual would not be half as vivid as it is. It is, after all, by no 
means a matter for surprise that nature should not merely reflect 
back, but even in a manner anticipate, the inertia, the indolence, 
the degeneracy, as well as the activity, the industry, and the re- 
fining transformations, of human trial.” Now we should have 
thought the drift of this remark—which might have been, no 
doubt, less succinctly and more elaborately explained—in relation 
to a theory of evolution, intelligible enough. It is the very gist 
of that hypothesis,—and of this the writer in the Pall Mall is 
either ignorant or forgetful,—that the higher forms of life are 
moulded on the lines, and developed out of the experience, of the 
lower forms of life. Without the experience of high tension and 
conflict in things natural, the high tension and conflict in things 
moral would not and could not be what it is. When we spoke of 
what was ‘‘visible” to men on every side, we never imagined 
that any one could be so dull or so careless as to harp on that 
expression alone, to the exclusion of the much larger one used 
in the following sentence, as to our being ‘ daily taught that it 
needs in some sense a physical struggle, not merely for nature 
to’ keep on advancing, but to keep from falling back.” The 
whole context of course required the assumption that it is not 
merely what we see, but what we experience in every way, as 
the consequence of a nature moulded on the same lines with 
the animal creation out of which our organism is evolved, which 
is an essential condition of the moral experience to which we 
referred. Had there not been conflict and strife in nature, there 
would not have been the natural competitiveness and emulation 
out of which moral competitiveness and emulation are subse- 
quently developed. It is the end of the evolution, so far as we 
oan see it, which makes it possible to judge how far the inter- 
mediate steps are to be attributed to an intellectual and not to a 
materialistic origin. And so anxious were we to mark this, that 
we went on at the close of our paper to point out what the critic 
in the Pall Mail takes not the slightest notice of, that though it 
is by the “natural development of the brain” that the highest 
organic forms are evolved, yet in the moral region something better 
and much higher than competitive selection grows out of the 
highest types formed by competitive selection itself,—‘ pity,’ 
* reverence,’ and ‘sacrifice’ being the moral ideals which more and 
more emerge out of the earlier and narrower moralities of emulation 
and conflict. ‘The very sum and substance of all we were driving 
at was just this,—When the long process of evolution comes to 
such an end, is it possible to regard the final outcome, so far as 
we see it, as otherwise than preconceived and provided for by the 
power which worked in the germinal forms out of which it grows ? 
If it is not possible, then, in spite of the difficulty which deterio- 
rated organic forms seem to interpose to an intellectual origin 
for evolution, we must assume that the phenomenon called ‘dete- 
rioration’ is an essential of the whole process, since without it we 
could not have had a nature educated by the very principle of what 
seems to us often cruel struggle. Only when we remember that 
this cruelty of struggle ends in a type of excellence that rises 
above cruelty of struggle, into a competition not cruel, but the 
reverse of cruel, can intellectual foresight be attributed without 
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inconsistency to the source of the evolution. Now, this bei 
'as every careful and candid reader of our article will at Pm 
admit, our drift, what can be more ridiculously off the question 
than this exceedingly caustic, but very irrelevant attack ?— 
| “So, then, it seems that all this vast quantity of thoroughly literal 
misery is inflicted with an eye to a purely figurative application. Large 
batches of the lower animal world are told off for punishment in a 
variety of ways, in order that man may feel twice as ‘ vividly ’ as before 
something which his own suffering and those of his fellows might, if 
| physical suffering really conveys this lesson, have taught him quite 
vividly enough before. Myriads of sentient beings are to be created 
| for destruction in order that Nature may ‘not merely reflect back, but 
even in a manner anticipate, the inertia, the indolence, the degeneracy 
as well as the activity, the industry, and the refining transformations 
of human trial.’ Was ever the employment of such moeans—means g9 
| childishly circuitous, so gratuitously inhuman, so wantonly dispropor- 
| tioned to their end—attributed to any human, not to say to any 
| superhuman intelligence? But, again, if this be the lesson, and if the 
lesson were worth teaching at such cruel cost, what antecedent 
probability was there that it would be correctly learned? nay, how 
| many have ever had the opportunity of learning it? How many of 
the races of mankind who are brought closest to this sad but, we 
are now told, edifying spectacle are likely to draw the same trans- 
cendental moral from it that is drawn by a super-subtle theologian in 
a London journal? And outside these races how much of all this suf. 
fering is witnessed or even known of ? But the questions do not bear 
asking, nor does the answer bear stating. Freed from the haze of 
sentimental theology, the matter stands thus: that we are asked to 
believe that, for ages before man appeared on the earth, and in vast 
spaces where the foot of man has never penetrated and never can pene- 
trate—for what of the ocean, and the ‘moral lesson’ of the unwit- 
nessed struggle among its innumerable inhabitants ?—Nature has been 
engaged in creating and destroying countless creatures, in order that a 
few appreciative minds may derive benefit to their moral sensibilities, 
and deduce from it a lesson of which ninety-nine out of every hundred 
of their fellow-creatures can find no trace whatever. But the return 
upon the old lines of defence is, we see, complete. After the lapse of 
a century we are landed once more in the philosophy of Pangloss, We 
still live in the ‘ best of all possible worlds’—only a little less stress is 
to be laid on the word ‘ best,’ and a little more on the word ‘possible,’ 
The world is as good as it could possibly be—consistently with supply- 
ing the necessary discipline to man’s ‘moral freedom ’ through countless 
forms of suffering.” 
That is smart writing, but what is the use of smashing what has 
not been asserted,—unless it be as an interesting specimen of moral 
gymnastic? We hardly mentioned the word “suffering ” at all, 
except to remark parenthetically, what we believe to be true, but 
what the writer of this criticism forgets to say,—that there is 
no reason to believe that the individuals of a vanishing type 
suffer materially more than the individuals of a multiplying 
type. There are fewer and fewer of them, as time goes on, 
and the few that remain may have, on an average, shorter and 
probably more difficult lives ; but none the less, when we talk of 
nature stamping-out the inferior types, we deceive ourselves by 
a metaphor ;—the individuals of that type live the same sort of 
lives and come to the same sort of ends as the individuals of the 
improving types, though probably a little sooner and, on an 
average, on terms a Jittle harder. Still the picture which we. are 
apt to represent to ourselves under the phrase, ‘‘ starving-out the 
worse types,” is an erroneous one,—the process being in the main 
that fewer are produced, and that the few that are produced live 
shorter lives. But that remark was purely parenthetic. The 
notion of apologising in our last week's article for the suffering 
of the world,—except in relation to the appearance of blundering 
and want of foresight which the occurrence of such suffering 
might seem to involve,—never entered the writer’s head. His 
object was simply to bring out that the liability to degeneration 
of type is intelligible as a part of the physical evolution of organic 
forms, when one sees, and only when one sees, that it is the 
mould out of which ultimately our moral nature springs,—just as 
liability to be hustled off the pathway by a blundering literary 
giant is an incident of newspaper criticism to which one becomes 
reconciled when one sees, and only when one sees, that it is one 
of the conditions out of which the congruity and efficacy of 


newspaper discussion evolve themselves. 











AND THE FAILURE OF FRENCH 
PROTESTANTISM. 

T would be interesting to hear what M. Thiers, M. Renan, 
and M. Taine thought of M. Guizot’s fervent Protestantism. 
His great political rival had the best of grounds for knowing 
that M. Guizot was a man of the first mark as a debater and @ 
| Minister. M. Renan and M. Taine would express hearty admi- 
| ration for the philosophical genius displayed in the lectures on 
| the civilisation of Europe and France. ll the greater must 
|have been their astonishment that a man so gifted and 80 
| cultivated should be an ardent believer in the Protestant theo- 


} logy of the sixteenth century, and should become a leader of 
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tant Consistory. They might have wondered less 
had been a Catholic, if he had paid philoso- 
liments to his creed in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 


the Protes 
if Guizot 


phical comp: = 
and if he had vaguely branded the enemies of the Church 
as a gang of Republican ruffians ; for they would have inferred 


that he was on é 
as sceptical as themselves. French Catholicism will draw 


many unbelievers to its side, so long as it shall remain one of the 
ways to political and social power. But Protestantism is more 
disliked and distrusted in France than Dissent is in English society, 
and any eminent man who professes its dogma and leads its 
councils gives an undeniable proof that he is sincere. Nor, 
indeed, could anybody doubt the sincerity of Guizot. His 
enemies might say that he was a fanatic, but not that he wasa 
hypocrite. His fanaticism was the more puzzling to his country- 
men, because there was nothing like it among the rest of their 
foremost minds. 

The real leaders of French thought either formally adhere to 
the Catholic Church and smile at her teaching, or they hold 
seornfully aloof from all Churches whatever. Guizot was the only 
real exception. One-balf of his nature seemed to belong to the 
nineteenth century, and the other half to the sixteenth. Nothing 
could be more philosophical than the temper in which he 
handles the roots of European civilisation. Not only are his lec- 
tures models of dignified impartiality, but they everywhere show 
a masterly comprehension of those general causes which shape 
institutions and beliefs, and which seem to work with such a 
fatalistic power that the theological spirit is prone to explain 
them away. Guizot, however, displayed the temper of a Calvin 
when face to face with those heretics who sought to soften the 
hard edges of the Huguenot creed. Nay, although he censured 
Calvin for allowing Servetus to be burned, we suspect that 
Guizot himself would not have lifted a hand to save Servetus, if 
he had stood in Calvin's place. His was just the kind of temper 
out of which stormy days and repellent fanaticism make martyrs 
and persecutors. He was » Reformer of the sixteenth century, 
born out of due time; and all the culture of a scientific age could 
not crush his theological instincts. 

Guizot gloried in his Protestantism. ‘Je suis Protestant,” 
he said, in a tone which denoted that he was proud of his theologi- 
-cal loneliness. And yet he had no delusions as to the future of 
his Church. ‘‘ France,” he said, *‘ will not become Protestant. 
Protestantism,” he added, ‘will not perish in France.” He 
seemed to think that the two creeds would continue to divide 
between them the devout part of the French people, Catholicism 
drawing to itself those who feared inquiry or who pined for 
rest, while Protestantism would attract those more robust souls 
to whom freedom was a necessity; but both, he anticipated, 
would join hands to fight infidelity and impiety, their common 
foe. Hence, he would never engage in polemical warfare against 
Catholicism, and he grieved some of his best friends by de- 
nouncing the destruction of the’Pope’s temporal power. He was 
perhaps the only Frenchman of first-rate ability who believed that 
the two Churches could sign a truce; that each could live peace- 
fully in its own conquered territory; and that they would divide 
the future between them. Catholic controversialists disdainfully 
refused even to discuss a proposition which their instincts told 
them to be a piece of theological moonshine; and the chiefs 
of the Huguenots might have risen from. the grave to de- 
nounce such an alliance with the Antichrist that was drunk 
with the blood of the Saints. ‘‘ Was it,” they might have 
asked, “for so mild a gain as good-fellowship with our 
idolatrous and sanguinary foe that our people were slaughtered 
on the Eve of St. Bartholomew, and that half-a-million 
of them left their country for ever, or went to the living 
death of the galleys, or were butchered in dragonnades? If so, 
then indeed has the Protestantism of France been a failure.” 
Yes, it has been a failure, and the causes of that failure form 
one of the saddest chapters in the history of Christianity. 

The Protestants of France still, it is true, form a large body, 
and they are profoundly respectable. They hold a good share of 
the national wealth, and they bear a high repute for intelligence 
and moral wealth. Those Frenchmen, and especially those French- 
women, who happen to be Protestants, are presumably better than 
the mass of their neighbours. The old Huguenot beauty of family 
life is not entirely lost. The culture of the average Protestant 
ministry is also high when compared with that of the average 
Catholic priesthood. Some of the most respected members of the 
National Assembly are Protestants. But none the less does French 
Protestantism seem to have no future. It displays none of that 
aggressive power which is the surest sign of life, and little collec- 


ly playing a part, and that he was at heart | 


| tive activity. It makes few pretensions, and it appears almost 
content to be let alone. It scarcely dares to answer the attacks 
| of the Catholic controversialists with claims as haughty as their 
| own, and nothing could be more unlike the old fierce pride of the 
| Huguenots than the meekness of their descendants. 
| The usual explanation of this failure is that Protestantism 
/does not suit the genius of the French people; but that 
| theory is as shallow as it is common-place. Protestantism did 
| Suit the genius of the French people at the time of the Re- 
formation. Before the Reformation, France was the chief seed- 
field of heresies in which lay the germs of Protestant theo- 
logy. Calvin was a typical Frenchman, and no book is more 
French than his ‘“ Institutes.” His theology commended itself 
to the French people by the simplicity and the remorseless 
rigour of its logic. And before it had been composed, less pre- 
cise and more mystic declarations of the Gospel had been spread 
broad-cast among the people and the nobility. ‘The new doc- 
trines made way in France faster than they did in England. In 
the time of Catherine de Medici, the Huguenots had almost an 
equality of power with their rivals. ‘The Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew was a confession that the Court party felt treachery to 
be safer than open war. And the Huguenots were then incompar- 
ably the finest part of the French people. They included the best 
of the nobles, the scholars, the men of letters, crowds of those 
burghers who were the backbone of industry, and of those artisans 
who afterwards carried the arts of France to other lands. The 
earnestness, the morality, and the culture of the nation were on 
their side. There are few more beautiful episodes in religious story 
than the pictures of Huguenot homes. They were free from that for- 
bidding austerity which marred the moral fairness of our own Puri- 
tan households. It is an interesting and suggestive fact, that the 
Protestants were the first of the French people to give choral song 
and congregational melody their fitting place in the public worship 
of their country. They composed psalms which are still sung ; 
and the hostile population of Paris were often charmed by the 
strains of melody that came from the meeting-places of sectaries 
against whom the pulpit and the confessional thundered sanguinary 
anathemas that have not escaped the record of history. Nor can it 
be said that the Huguenots were not faithful even unto death; for 
they bore such persecutions as we can parallel only in the slaughter 
of the Albigenses and Alva’s oppression of the Dutch. ‘The mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, it is true, was a deed of vengeance which 
they could not escape; but their choice was free after the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict which they owed to a great King; and they then 
made sacrifices for their faith that seem almost incredible in these 
days of softer moral fibre. We English often speak as if we 
could have defied persecution. But we were never tried like 
the Huguenots. All the agonies of our Protestantism seem 
but trivial annoyances when set beside the vengeance which 
Louis XIV. took on the heretics. All that we have suffered 
for our Protestantism seems scarcely worthy of a record 
when compared with the pathetic and awful anguish of the 
Huguenots. ‘The infatuation of bigotry took away the very life- 
blood of French manhood, and: left the country a moral desert. 
The Catholic Church of France was at last victorious, after a 
struggle of a century and a half ; but she bought her triumph at a 
deadly cost to herself, as well as to her country. Henceforth she had 
no need to put forth anything like her ancient energies. Henceforth 
she could take her ease. ‘‘ She felt herself,” as Robert Hall said, 
| ‘at liberty to become as ignorant, as secular, as irreligious as she 
pleased ; and amid the silence and darkness she had created around 
| her, she drew the curtains and retired to rest.” ‘The Catholic 
| Church of France has never recovered from the deadly blow which 
was inflicted on her rival. And still less has the nation recovered 
from that destruction of all that was best in its manhood. When 
the Revolution let loose the blind fury of pent-up passion, the 
supreme need was an intelligent, conservative, religious 
middle-class, to act as a breakwater against that flood. ‘Then, 
indeed, might the most sceptical of statesmen and the most fervent 
of Catholic devotees have turned a wistful eye to those great 
sectaries who had attested the richness of their manhood by sacri- 
ficing home, and comfort, and life for the sake of an austere faith. 
But it was too late for reparation. Persecution can kill Churches, 
if only it be pitiless and prolonged enough ; and the piety of Louis 
XIV. left nothing to be desired on the side of cool and persistent 
fury. Many of the Huguenots, it is true, escaped, and either hid 
their faith under a superficial conformity to the will of the King, 
‘or continued to meet for worship amid the solitudes of their 
‘country. Those Churches of the Desert, as they are called, have 
| left beautiful and heroic records. Perhaps they still dreamed of 
la day when the Gospel should triumph, And they might have 
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again recovered their lost ground when the blast of persecution 
had passed by, if it had not been for a potentate greater than the 
great King, and that was Voltaire. That moral desert which the 
Church called peace was the best of all seed-fields for him, and 
the deadly satire of his criticism killed the piety of France even 
more successfully than the Court had smitten her Protestantism. 
He, and such as he, alone profited by the destruction of Huguenot 
society. When Protestantism was again free to speak, the man- 
hood of the nation was unfit to understand its Gospel, and it has 
ever since been addressed to deaf ears. The secular spirit has 
given itself into the keeping of Voltairianism, and it now wonders 
why men who can reject the miracles of Catholicity should not be 
consistent enough to reject the remaining miracles of Christianity. 
Shocked by the scoffing impiety of such criticism, the more devout 
and mystic souls fear to trust themselves in a Church which does 
not altogether disdain the weapons of rationalism, and they rush 
to the protection of Rome. And the Protestant Church has 
shown that the dread is not ill-founded. Disdain for the super- 
stitions of Rome has made many of the Reformed theologians 
destructive critics ; contact with scepticism has begotten a wish 
to abridge the region of the supernatural; and hence, in spite of 
the sturdy resistance made by Guizot and the orthodox party, 
there has been a strenuous attempt in the Consistory to secure 
toleration for teaching which denies the Divinity of Christ. 
Louis Veuillot and his party jeeringly say that Protestantism is 
thus fulfilling the law of its being by becoming splinters of 
Rationalism ; and Guizot often warned his fellows that although 
those fragments might produce a philosophy, they could never 
form a religion. 

On the other hand, as our correspondent ‘J. M. L.” said last 
week, most of the men in France hate the Catholic Church with 
a fury which is scarcely comprehensible even to those Englishmen 
who are smitten with the fever of ‘‘No Popery.” ‘The un- 
educated artisans regard her with a ferocity which, in a time of 
disturbance, ever leads them to the brink of violence; while the 
cultivated classes, when they do not find it convenient to put 
on the robes of devotees, treat the priesthood with mingled 
anger and disdain. It is the rich, trading middle-class that 
gives the Church her new strength. At the same time, the 
supreme need of France, for temporal as well as for eternal reasons, 
is a religious faith which she can really respect and believe. Even 
if a great religious reformation were to add to her troubles for a 
time, it would ultimately give society a rest and a seriousness which 
it has not known for centuries. But that is one of those aspira- 
tions which are satires on what we see. ‘There is no sign of a 
great religious transformation on all the dark horizon of France. 
In vain do we look alike to Catholicism and Protestantism for a 
creed that can soften the hard, atheistic secularism of her life ; 
and meanwhile, the earnestness which other peoples throw into 
religion France flings into politics. She debates the practical 
problems of daily life with a theological fury; the rival parties 
pursue each other with exterminating passion; and thus is she 
tossed from revolution to revolution. 





THE ORTENTALISTS’ CONGRESS. 





HE Congress of Orientalists has been a successful example of 
the International meetings now coming into vogue. These | 
gatherings do not act upon the multitude on the huge scale of | 
the British Association, but they are perhaps more effective in | 
promoting higher knowledge. Experts in different lines of | 
research, such as Egyptian and Chinese language or history, mect, 
and hear one another’s papers, and get their range of view 
enlarged,—an excellent thing for a generation of specialists, 
whose minds have no doubt suffered by over-division of | 
labour. ‘The social effects of the meeting were not less | 
perceptible. German and French professors, who had been | 
half their lives shooting at one another with arrow- 
headed characters, were pleased to mect and make friends. 
Even when they disagreed in the Sections, the newspapers threw a 
veil over the conflict, possibly because when the attack was in 
French and the defence in German, the reporters did not feel 
quite sure which side had the best of it. The time for the actual 
reading of papers was much too short, but one good effect of this | 
was the exclusion of worthless matter. The Eastern gentleman 
who desired to prove the Corinthian columns of Baalbec to be 
monuments of prehistoric antiquity did not get a hearing at all. 
In the Archeological Section, the inevitable Great-Pyramid paper 
was represented by elaborate geometrical diagrams, but the 
expected voice was not heard to proclaim that its measurements, 
properly corrected, prove the ancient Egyptians to have known 








at once the precise diameter of the earth's orbit and the precise 
length of the English yard-measure. 

One useful result of the Congress may probably be a revision 
of the linguistic classification which is still so popular ag to 
have giyen names to the Sections, but which has come to be in. 
conveniently at variance with modern knowledge. The stron 
terms in which Professor Owen protested against Shem, Ham 
and Japhet were even less remarkable than the long and loud 
applause of the Ethnological Section at his proposal to do away 
with the terms ‘‘Semitic,” ‘‘Hamitic,” and “Japhetic.” It might be 
argued, on the other side, that the use of these terms does not 
imply a reception of the three Patriarchs as personal fathers of 
three races of mankind. But it is quite true that the ambiguity 
caused by the use of the terms is incurable. In fact, the word 
‘* Japhetic” has been abandoned for many years. If “ Hamitie” 
be used as this Congress used it, in its strict and original mean- 
ing of ‘“ Egyptian,” then it is better to say ‘“ Egyptian” 
at once, while if languages of Negroes and Asiatics are to be 
classed together (as they have been) under the name “ Hamitic,” 
then the word is simply a stumbling-block. “Semitic,” ag 
equivalent to ‘‘ Syro-Arabian,” is the least objectionable of the 
three. What shows that this opinion of the Congress was not 
caused by anti-theological feeling is that the modern term “'Tura- 
nian,” the origin of which is not Jewish, but Persian, not in 
the Bible but in the ‘‘Shah-Nameh,” has distinctly fallen into dig- 
favour among the Orientalists. If used as a Persian would have 
used it, to indicate the Tatar tribes on his frontier, then it is ¢ 
good name enough; but when it comes to including under the one 
heading of ‘‘ Turanian” the diverse languages which are neither 
Semitic nor Aryan, then it would be better to have no third term, 
than one which leads the public to imagine a connection between 
tongues which have nothing in common. 

In Dr. Birch’s inaugural address, some of the best remarks 
belong to his special subject of Egyptology, as when he endorsed 
the opinion that the Phoenicians first saw alphabetic writing half- 
invented in Egyptian hieroglyphics, and then went home and per- 
fected the art. In another Section, another curious case of half- 
invention was to be seen. ‘The copper-plates which Dr. Eggeling 
produced from South India have their writings engraved on them, 
so that if it had occurred to the writers to print from them, they 
might have done it; but the idea never did occur. In the Semitic 
Section, the great feature was an animated address from M. Jules 
Oppert, setting forth his views on that one of the three languages 
of the Cuneiform incriptions which is neither Persian nor Assyrian,. 
but may be a Tatar language. M. Oppert believes it to be Median, 
and that the time-honoured notion that the Medes were Aryans, 
like the Persians, is a delusion. But he did not support this 
paradoxical view with any evidence of real weight, and the 
meeting was grateful to Professor Schrader for getting up 
to say as much. In the Hamitic section, the great event 
was Brugsch Bey’s discourse on the Exodus of Israel. 
This able investigator, who has worked out the geography of 
ancient Egypt with such wonderful completeness from the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, has satisfied himself that the city of Rameses 
mentioned in the Book of Exodus is Tanis or Zoan, and has 
identified also the city of Pithom. Starting thence on the line of 
march of the Israelites eastward, he considers that they crossed 
the narrow isthmus which separates Lake Serbonis from the 
Mediterranean. At ordinary times, this strip of ground is passable, 
but high winds drive the water over it, and at the time of Arta- 
xerxes part of an army got safely across, but the rest were 
drowned by the rising flood. It may have happened thus, Brugsch 
Bey thinks, to the Israelites and the Egyptian army in pursuit, and 
out of this natural accident may have been developed the traditional 
crossing of the Red Sea! The idea of such flooding of low ground 
is not new, but it is introduced in this new locality with such con- 
sistency of detail, that very likely Dean Milman would have 
accepted the theory with enthusiasm. It must be understood, 
however, that the Egyptologists at the Congress have only 
acknowledged the extreme cleverness of Brugsch’s theory, but 
have in nowise committed themselves to it. Professor Max 
Miiller’s address to the Aryan Section was in his best style of 
genial eloquence. His defence of the barbaric rudeness of the 
Vedic hymns as being, in fact, the proof of their antiquity, was 
a perfect auswer to the critics who complain that they want the 
spiritual poetry of the Psalms, the work of far later poets, who 
had reached civilisation without forgetting the old imagery of 
nature. Professor Miiller stood up manfully for the Mission- 
aries, as among the best contributors to Oriental learning, but his 
suggestion that Oxford should give special facilities for their 
training was but coolly received by his audience. It is a symptom 
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Fike turn religious thought is taking throughout scientific Europe 
thatin Professor M iiller’s remarks on the ethnology of belief, nothing 
excited such applause as the words of a Persian poet, which hequoted 
from Mr. Moncure Conway's “‘ Sacred Anthology ” :—* Diversity 
of worship has divided the human race into seventy-two nations. 
From among all their dogmas I have selected one,—the love of 
God.” After this address followed a paper by Dr. Thibaut, 
who, working at an ancient and most crabbed Sanskrit 
treatise concerning the construction of altars, found in it 
a set of rules which showed that before the time of Pytha- 

ras, the Brahmans had been led, by the desire of pleasing 
the gods by the neat masonry of their altar-courts, to discover 
the proposition as to the squares on the sides of a right-angled 
triangle. ‘They had worked it out empirically, guided by mea- 
suring the triangles whose three sides are whole numbers,—for 
instance, 3, 4, and 5. ‘Their rule for squaring the circle was also 
right to several places of decimals, but they knew it was not 
quite right, and described it as savigesha,—*‘ that which departs 
from truth.” After this instance of the secular knowledge 
which has sprung from religious belief, there came an in- 
structive case of the way in which man follows out in- 
dependently, in distant regions, the same trains of thought. 

This was Professor Stenzler’s paper on the expiatory rites 
of the Hindus, whose fasts, fines, penances, and indulgences run 
parallel with those of medizval Christendom. ‘There is some- 
thing quaint in the notion of a penitent ordered to fast for three 
years, and doing it by vicarious arithmetic, hiring four hundred 
people to fast for three days. At the Turanian Section, Mr. 
Isaac Taylor pursued his theory of the Etruscan language being 
Tatar, but he seems to have enlisted no companions, and to 
journey alone on the doubtful track he has fallen into. ‘The 
Orientalists, in choosing Mr. Grant Duff to preside over the 
Archeological Section, gave a graceful recognition to the Indian 
Government, whose enlightened patronage of learning and research 

contrasts with the stinginess of our Home Government. Among 
the topics of Mr. Grant Duff's solid discourse was the discovery 
by General Cunningham of sculptures of the time of Asoka 


(three-quarters of a century after Alexander), representing the | 


jatakas or transmigration-births of Buddha. In the legends 
whose antiquity is thus vouched for, we find probably the first 
origin of some of the Zsopian fables,—-the ‘* Fox and the Stork,” 
for instance. Professor Owen, at the Ethnological Section, de- 
livered the last of the Presidential addresses. It was felt to be a 
pity that he devoted so much time to discussing Egyptian chro- 
nology, where he was less at home than some of his auditors ; 
and he jarred upon the tenderest chord of the Egyptologist’s heart 


by the way in which, speaking of that ancient authority, Manétho, | 


he would call him Manétho. But within the naturalist’s province, 
in contrasting the features of the indigenous Egyptians with 
those of the invading Shepherd Kings from Syria, and in dwelling 
on the traces of human antiquity before any relics which come 
within the comparatively modern range of the historian, Pro- 
fessor Owen made by no means the smallest contribution to the 
proceedings. 

With a certain symbolic fitness, the Orientalists quitted at last | 
the modern Western realms of Albemarle Street, and went in 
pilgrimage to the early home of London civilisation, to do homage 
to the great potentate of the East End. The old costumes and 
customs of the Mansion House delighted the Orientals, who were 
pleased to find something archaic even in England. The point | 
of the evening was made by the Lord Mayor, when he congratu- 
lated M. Léon de Rosny on his being distinguished in Paris, ‘a 
city not far from the centre of civilisation.” It would have been ; 
uncourteous to define more exactly the place of the very centre 
itself, but after a Lord Mayor’s dinner, everybody knows. 
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A ILOLIDAY IN YORKSHIRE.—1. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) | 

Sir,—I know you are from of old a believer in the value 
of complete change, and think a foreign holiday a_ truer 
holiday than any. I hold, for the most part, the same doctrine, 
but it may casily be pushed beyond its real significance. ‘Those 
who go to Switzerland every year have, after all, less complete 
change than those who go abroad one year and travel at home 
another. Those who travel by rail and hired carriage one year 
would do well to walk or drive themselves about within a narrow 
range another year. Change in the mode of change is as important 
a secret of enjoyment as change itself. For my part, I think 





‘haunt; with his eye he bade farewell to something. 


nothing is more delightful than the complete freedom from 
embarrassing external conditions which you get ona driving tour, 
without a coachman or vetturino to impose his will upon you, 
under the plea of consulting for his horses’ interests. Of course, if 
you are a good French scholar, you might combine this plan with 
foreign travel, as did the late Mr. C. A. Collins in that amusing 
and delightful journey which he chronicled for us all in “ A Tour 
upon Wheels.” But there are not many Englishmen except the very 
rich, to whom expense is indifferent, who would feel up to the task of 
hiring or buying a carriage and horse in France, and undertaking the 
management of their own journey under these conditions. In 
smal] technical matters like the care of a horse and carriage, a 
foreign language and the embarrassing consciousness of being a 
stranger, are real chains, and I fancy the driving-tour would, for 
most Englishmen, be more pleasantly carried out in England. 
Then our own country is the only beautiful land, except France, 
where one can at once get into and out of the region one goes to 
see, without a tedious railway-journcy interposed at the beginning 
and end of one’s enjoyment,—a journey which almost always takes 
four whole days out of a holiday, and takes out a good deal more, 
for those who are not strong, in the way of exhaustion. Besides, 
it is wonderful how little one knows of one’s own country. I am 
a Yorkshireman, and have spent at least one complete holiday in 
Yorkshire besides the present, since I lived there ; but I certainly 
| know more of the Tyrol, the Canton Vaud, and the Grisons than 








I do of Yorkshire. The course of the Aar, the course of the 
Reuss, the course of the Inn, are far more familiar to me than the 
course of the Wharfe, or the Aire, or the Swale. Only just now, 
though I have been spending my holiday in the neighbourhood 
of the Wharfe, I asked myself how the Wharfe gets to the sea, 
and could not answer my own question with certainty. I guessed 
| (rightly) that it must in all probability be through the Ouse and 
the lumber, but I doubt whether I should have felt in the same 
conjectural and rather a priori condition of mind as to any stream 
| of equal size in Switzerland. 
Ilowever, one does not take a holiday to inform oneself, and 
| certainly if the Aire, for instance, were everywhere what it is when 
, it leaves Leeds, I should be far from anxious to follow its foul 
| and inky destinies. But even if you obliterate from Yorkshire 
| every region where a single long, smoky chimney can he occa, 
there are scenes of wouderful beauty and great stretches of pro- 
found solitude left. ‘There is no moorland country in England like 
| it. The ‘cheerful silence of the fells,” as Matthew Arnold, speaking, 
however, of Cwnbrian fells (which are hardly so characteristic as 
those of Yorkshire), finely calls it, issomething quite distinct from 
the overpowering stillness of mountain solitudes. You remember 
Miss Bronté’s description of the scenes in *‘ Jane Eyre,” where St. 
| John communicates to the heroine his intended departure to 
India, and austerely commands her to become his wife? It is 
evidently a high Yorkshire moorland which she describes, though 
‘she, who had never seen a true mountain country, clothes her 
impression now and then in language fitter for the Alps :—‘* Let 
us rest here,’ said St. John, as we reached the first stragglers of 
a battalion of rocks, guarding a sort of pass, beyond which the 
beck rushed down a _ waterfall,—where still, a little farther, the 
mountain shaking off turf and flower, had only heath for raiment and 
crag for gem, where it exaggerated the wild to the savage, and 
exchanged the fresh for the frowning—where it guarded the for- 
lorn hope of solitude as a last refuge for silence. I took a seat, 
St. Jobn stood near me. He looked up the pass and down the 
hollow ; his glance wandered away with the stream, and 
returned to traverse the unclouded heaven which coloured it. 
Ile removed his hat, let the breeze stir his hair and kiss 
his brow. He seemed in communion with the genius of the 
‘And I 
shall see it again,’ he said aloud, ‘in dreams, when I sleep by the 
Ganges; and again ina more remote hour, when a deeper sleep 
overcomes me, on the shore of a darker stream.’ Strange words 
of a strange love !—an austere patriot’s passion for his father- 





| land!” 


Where heather is 


That strikes me as pitched a note too high. 
The wide range of 


spread out, ‘ savage’ scenery is impossible, 
the fells and the elastic carpet of the heather tinge the sense of 
solitude with a sense of freedom and of beauty which, even 
under a gloomy sky, makes the scene comparatively cheerful. 
You are never shut in by a power that overawes you. You are 
solitary without being lonely ; it is not the power of nature, but 
her liberty, that you feel. Still, Miss Bronte’s description 
expresses very finely the passionate love which this kind of 
scenery excites in those who are born in it. No land scenery 
has so many points of resemblance to the sea as moorland 
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scenery,—miles and miles of wavy ground stretching in just such 
swells as are given by the motion of the sea, but without the 
sense of helplessness and danger which the sea impresses on us, 
and with that cheerfulness due to growth and flower which the sea 
has not, as well as much of the buoyancy which the sea has. On 
the sea, and still more in the finest mountain scenery, you are 
somewhat oppressed by the sense of personal limits. You are made 
prisoner by your ship in the one case, and by the natural barri- 
cades of rock and glacier and precipice on the other. In a 
glen or on a mountain-top you must either go up or go down, if 
you want to move. But on the moorland your solitude is free. 
‘The eye commands such ranges of open moor, that the pressure 
of social life is more completely and visibly removed to a distance, 
than on any mountain-top, but you are not nearly so much shut 
in or fettered as to your course. If at least you can walk 
through long heather,—no light condition, but one which does 
not particularly oppress the imagination, and this, after all, is the 
only point in question, for the liability to fatigue is the real limit 
on human powers,—you may launch yourself in any direction, 
over a measureless stretch of glowing and fragrant bloom, towards 
the deep blue distance, which circles the whole horizon, without 
the fear of break or bound ;— 
* And now in front behold outspread 

Those upper regions we must tread, 

Mild hollows and clear heathy swells, 

The cheerful silence of the fells ! 

Some two hours’ march with serious air 

Through the deep noon-tide heats we fare ; 

The red grouse springing at our sound 

Skims now and then the shining ground ; 

No life save his and ours intrudes 

Upon these breathless solitudes.” 
For breadth, freshness, and colour there is no scenery to surpass 
the Yorkshire moors in August and September. 

Nor is this the only great beauty of the wilder parts of York- 
shire. In contrast with it, is the exquisite verdure of the great 
grazing country, watered by so many rapid streams, which mostly 
lies beneath the moorland. The purple heather frames a land- 
scape of which the interior is generally the richest emerald, 
divided by a rushing ‘ beck,” as the Yorkshiremen call even 
streams Of SO much importance to them as the Tees, the Ure, the 
Swale, the Aire, and the Wharfe ; a “beck” full of rapids and 
shallows, crossed every mile or so by rustic stepping-stones, 
which, in a rainy autumn like this, are not often dry, and 
spanned every two or three miles by old stone bridges, with 
deep embrasures, solidly built, but yet not solidly enough to resist 
the fierce onset of the stream when it is flooded by a great 
winter downfall. To me, from my childhood, these stepping- 
stones have always had a wonderful fascination, and I confess to 
the childish disappointment which a rather rainy holiday has 
caused me in not offering many opportunities of passing and 
repassing them. Our lIctters ought always to have come to 
us by the hand of a girl sent across these stepping- 
stones from the nearest point of the postman’s orbit, but 
when, as the people here say, ‘‘’t beck’s oop,” they have, of 
course, failed to come by that not very official channel, and we 
have haye had to send for them by the nearest bridge, or have 
had them conveyed to us by chance-comers, who, perhaps, have 
kept them a day or two in their pockets before remembering to 
deliver them. Such primitive arrangements give in themselves a 
greater sense of distance from the world than any which Switzer- 
land can afford, and add not a little, I think, to the zest of a 
Yorkshire holiday. But beautiful as the streams are, and quaint 
as are the modes of communication which, in these barely-popu- 
lated districts, are kept up across them, nothing is so delightful 
to one about them as their music. I can almost enjoy lying 
awake at night, that I may listen to the nearest rapid,—a 
friend asserted that he could distinguish clearly the blend- 
ing music of two rapids about half a quarter of a mile 
from each other,—and I find it a pleasure far greater than 


and no voice more beautiful ever flowed along even a posts 
dreams, than his. 

Such is the kind of scenery in which I am spending my holi- 
day, and which I will, with your permission, describe a little 
more in detail in two subsequent letters. We have voyaged 
through it, my wife and I and a chosen friend or two, in a 
very comfortable pony-carriage, hired in a Yorkshire water. 
ing-place, and drawn by an old horse of great Sagacity and 
eminent caution, respecting the original hiring of which there 
were, on my wife’s part at all events, ‘‘ great searchings of heart,” 
I wish she had that full confidence in me as a whip which ] think 
my experience and general conservatism deserve. But this ig just 
the sort of confidence which, whether from my shortness of sight 
or natural incapacity, I cannot breathe into her. However, the 
confidence which I fail to inspire, I think the horse himself has suc- 
ceeded in inspiring,—in no small degree however, not by virtue 
of his natural caution, which is vast, but of a certain muscular 
defect which, fortunately for me, puts on the outward gait of 
ostentatious precautions against a slip down-hill. It seems that 
there is a sort of contraction of the muscle which makes going 
down hill a special difficulty to horses which are troubled there. 
with, and one not to be got over without a most exaggerated 
elevation of the hind-legs, giving the air of theatrical and eyen 
burlesque prudence. The Yorkshire hills are steep enough, and 
just the places to try the nerves of any one who broods morbidly, 
as my wife, I regret to say, does, over those stories of carriage 
accidents, of which the papers in the long vacation are full. But 
any fear of the possibility of accident in going down hill 
with our present excellent steed is not merely out of the ques- 
tion, but, as it-were, inconceivable. The only fear is that 
he will never get to the bottom ;—he is quick enough on the 
level, but in descending he seems to feel morally bound not 
only to lift up each foot two feet at least from the ground, but 
at every step to give anyone walking by his side a distinct view 
of each shoe and ample opportunities of examining it, to sce that 
no stone is in it, and that every nail is still tight. This 
morbid peculiarity so closely imitates the bearing of the highest 
prudential spirit, as to be a perpetual guarantee of safety to 
my wife, and therefore ease to myself, in the course of the brief 
but pleasant wanderings which, in my other letters, I will shortly 
describe.—I am, Sir, &c., A YoORKSHIREMAN, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Se ae 
THE OLD CATHOLICS. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR."} 
S1r,—May I be allowed to make two or three remarks on your 
article relative to the Old-Catholic Conference at Bonn ? 

1. The statements agreed on are confessedly, as I understand, 
not articles of faith to be permanently retained, but only articles 
of agreement drawn up with a view to further deliberation. They 
do not profess to be final, and therefore, that they are somewhat 
vague is surely not so blameworthy. 

2. It is generally held amongst theologians that Greeks and 
Westerns do not disagree as to doctrine in the matter of the 
Double Procession, but only as to expression. It seems, there- 
fore, quite inaccurate to say that the Greek Church holds a wrong 
tradition on one of the most central doctrines of Anglican 
theology. Anglicans, at any rate, do not generally think so. 

3. The reason why Anglo-Catholics and Old Catholics are pre- 
pared to enter on a discussion of the ‘ Filioque” is not, as your 
article asserts, because of the daé of its insertion, but the manner. 
The date has nothing to do with the question, the manner a 
great deal. 

4, Though for the reason stated above, the article about the 

tule of Faith does not profess to be very definite, it is far from 
being so meaningless as your article would imply. On Anglo- 
Catholic, Old-Catholic, (I should suppose) Roman Catholic 





that caused by the fierce torrents of Switzerland, which are 
usually too loud, too like a waterfall in sound, to give the 
same sense of beauty and peace. The swift but gentle streams of 
Yorkshire go sliding along with a far richer and more modulated 
sound, till one can hardly help whispering to oneself Words- 
worth’s fine lines about the Derwent, who, said the poet, blent 
‘* his murmurs with my nurse’s song,” 
* And from his alder shades and rocky pools, 
And from his fords and shallows, sent a voice 
That flowed along my dreams.” 


No Derwent could have had more beautiful alder-brakes, or 





rocky pools, or fords or shallows, than our fayourite Wharfe, 





principles, the Greek Church is undoubtedly “an ecclesiastical 
body in historical continuity with the Primitive Church.” It is 
not committed to heresy for the reason stated in (2), and it has 
Orders. If a break in Orders were merely ‘a break in a parti- 
cular chain of ceremonies,” the criticism on its importance, as 
compared with schism and heresy, would be just. But according 
to all Catholic principles, Orders are a condition of the special 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and are, therefore, to a considerable 
extent a guarantee of the true faith. The limitations, then, laid 
down in the Bonn article are neither unreal nor unreasonable. 

5. A Catholic, even if he were not to object to your “very 
Broad-Church view” of the rule of faith, would still think it 
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~~» quite ground enough for excommunication of heretics. He 
ty agree with you that the gift of faith came from God alone, 
put as the heretic was not fit to receive it, he would not be fit to 
be in communion. No one can determine his moral guilt, but his 
fitness for Church communion can be determined. Excommunica- 
tion is like capital punishment. A murderer may not be the most 
immoral man in the State, but it is still necessary to remove him, 
The heretic may not be the most immoral man in the Church, 
put in a society which believes that the Catholic faith is the means 
to holiness, a wrong belief is hopelessly out of place. Immorality 
as Dillinger contends that the Apostles held) poisons the stream, 
heresy the fountain. 

6. Is it true to say that there are only two logical positions for 
ihe believer in Revelation,—the Ultramontane and the Broad 
Church? To my mind, the Catholic (Anglican and Old) is at 
least as tenable. A priori, it seems quite reasonable to say, 
« Divine truth is enshrined in an external institution which exists, 
though its members are not all in communion with one another, 
and which is marked by one continuous organisation and one con- 
Historically, I believe, this theory is also defen- 
hk. J. W. 


tinuous faith.” 
sible.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A CORRECTION CORRECTED. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOK.”’) 
Sir,—In reply to “A. R. W.,” I beg leave to say that I have 
stated nothing in my letters as fact that rested on rumour. In 
speaking of recruits being hunted for during the Commune, I had 
specially in view the case of two young men, nephews of an old 
friend, who were thus hunted for repeatedly at their home, and 
had to sleep away for three weeks, now at one friend’s, now at 





another's. 
It was, indeed, pointed out to me, as a special reason why the 


rank and file of the Commune’s Army ought to have been merci- 
fully dealt with, that there was really no other means for a work- 
man to maintain his wife and family than to enlist at three francs 
aday. Hence, I was told, the frightful gaps which the wholesale 
shootings and imprisonings of the ‘‘ Versaillais ” had made in the 
working population, among the best workmen and fathers of 
families. In some small ramifications of Paris trade, I was assured 
that all the workers had disappeared. 

May I take this opportunity of requesting the correction of a 
misprint? It is the “* Vanne,” not the Varne, which is to fill the 
Montsouris reseryoir.—I am, Sir, &c., J.M. L. 





INSPECTION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—I regret that my letter last week, which you kindly in- 
serted, was partly based on a misconception as to the scope of 
the ‘‘ Oxford and Cambridge Conjoint Scheme.” It appears that 
those Universities do not purpose examining any schools which 
are not either under some governing body, or engaged in the 
preparation of boys for the Universities. I have no wish to 
blame them for this limitation of their work, but the universal 
inspection of Secondary Schools is a matter of national interest, 
and as such it must sooner or later be viewed. It is a logical 
sequence of the inspection of Primary Schools, and the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education cannot continue for ever to deal 
out one law to the poor and another to the rich. ‘They have, 
through their Inspectors, closed hundreds of inferior day-schools 
—dame-schools, and such like—for the poor, why should they be 
debarred from acting with similar vigour in the interest of the 
class socially above the poor? 

I would suggest that in the inspection of secondary schools, 
rather than in the examination and authorisation of schoolmasters, 
lies the remedy for the evils which the College of Preceptors and 
the Registration Association are striving to amend. It is 
extremely difficult to devise any system of examination or autho- 
risation of secondary teachers which would not be open to 
serious practical objections, but there are really no difficulties in 
the way of the inspection of such schools, excepting those of a 
pecuniary nature. And these, I conceive, can only be adequately 
met by extending the jurisdiction of the Committee of Council, 
and compelling all schools alike to submit to inspection.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Private SCHOOLMASTER. 





THE IRISH CHURCH BODY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 





was intended by the Church Act of 1869, and it was so named in 
the Act. It does not, however, represent the Church in the 
sense in which Parliament represents the nation, but only in the 
sense in which a solicitor represents his client. It should also be 
mentioned that the Act gives the Representative Body express 
power to compound with the clergy. It is true, there was no 
compulsion to exercise this power. Before the Representative 
Body decided whether compounding should be offered to the 
clergy generally or not, I wrote and spoke in public in favour of 
doing so, but with the proviso that the offer should be open only 
for a limited time, say, until the end of 1872. 'The power of 
compounding at any time during his life has, however, been 
secured to every commuting clergyman—that is to say, to more 
than three-fourths of the clergy in every diocese in Ireland—sub- 
ject to no condition, except that of his life being insurable. This 
is a disastrous and, so far as I see, a gratuitous blunder; but as 
it forms part of the contract under which commutation has been 
effected, it cannot be rescinded. 

Let me add that although almost every other accusation has been 
made against the Representative Body that could be made—most 
of them untrue or exaggerated—it has never been suspected of a 
theological bias. —I am, Sir, &c., Joseru Joun Murruy. 





GRATTAN’S PROPHECY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sm,—In your last week’s summary you allude to Grattan’s 
prophecy to the effect that Ireland would yet send a hundred 
rascals into the House of Commons. You erroneously attribute 
this prophecy to Curran. The following are Grattan’s words 
(upon the passing of the Act of Union) :— 

“Well, my much injured country will have her revengo for all 
her wrongs. She will send into England, and into the bosom of her 
Parliament, and the very heart of her Constitution, a hundred of the 
greatest rascals that can be found anywhere.” 

‘*Moore’s Diary,” April 5th, 1831. Lord John Russell's ‘ Life 
and Diary of ‘Thomas Moore,” Vol. VI., pp. 183, 184.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Constant Irish READER. 


POETRY. 
—— &—— 
MAN’S NESCIENCE. 
Tlow soon Man’s ray of science spent 
Dead in the circling darkness falls !— 
As the pale light to prisons lent 
Expires upon their murky walls. 








The captive’s lamp, that flickering shows 
His cell's dim vault and dusky floor, 
Flares in its socket to disclose 
The chain, the lock, the iron door. 


The grate that mocks the wistful breath, 
The lattice-bars in stern array,— 
Level life’s lurid walls, O Death! 
And give the time-imprisoned Day ! 
J. S. D. 





SONNET. 
(To THE BLIND ARCHITECT OF THE CITY OF LIFES, WHOSE HUMBLE HOMES ARE THE 
CREATURES OF EARTH, WATER, AND AIR, AND WHOSE “ MEETING-HOUSE "IS MAN.) 
Iiow true thy work, blind Builder of the homes 
Which throng the paths of Life !—bheasts, fishes, birds, 
All things which be, they are as bodied words, 
Or moving thoughts of some high whole which looms 


Above us in the star-dust and the mist, 

Around us in the voices of the night, 

Within us in quick glimpses of love-light, 
That leave us doubting if we dream’d or wist. 
But true thy art, it’s unmeant meanings telling ; 

Blind Builder of the city, on whose crown 

Man stands—a temple for a God’s in-dwelling, 
Thy finest! no, thy sole false work !—Cast down 


The lying altar, raze it to the sod,— 
What means a temple where there is no God ? 
July 30. EmiLy Preirrer. 


Erratum.—In last week’s Spectator, in the lines headed, “ Numeri 





Srr,—I did not see the Spectator of the 12th till some days after 
publication. 


“J. S. G.” speaks of the ‘so-called Representative | Lege Soluti,” the seventh line from the end should have read, * And all 
Body of the Church of Ireland.” ‘The formation of that body sorts of delicate joukory-pawkery.” 
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BOOKS. 


STANLEY JEVONS ON LOGIC & SCIENTIFIC METHOD.* 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 
WE have said that Mr. Stanley Jevons refers the whole difficulty 
of induction to the fact that it is an inverse process. Given 
general principles and facts to which those principles are applic- 
able, deductive reasoning, which is the type of all complete and 
certain reasoning, consists simply in perceiving that applicability, 
and thus consciously referring phenomena previously isolated to 
a law of the main characteristics of which we have independent 
knowledge. Thus, we have no sooner found out that a point 
moves in an ellipse, than we know a good deal else about its orbit 
which we did not know before,—all that the previous investiga- 
tion of the properties of the ellipse has discovered for us; or again, 
we have no sooner satisfied ourselves that a particular black line 
in the spectrum appears whenever, and only whenever iron is 
kindled into flame, than we have satisfied ourselves on precisely 
equally good grounds that any flame which exhibits such line in its 
spectrum is feeding upon iron. ‘This is the essential of deductive 
reasoning,—to combine a chain of connected general principles with 
a particular fact which we are able to link into the chain. And Mr. 
Jevons gives, as we have said, a very ingenious calculus for deducing 
all the legitimate inferences which a given set of premisses yield, by 
the use of a very simple functional law, which expresses accurately 
the distinction between the identity of a subject and predicate, 
and the mere inclusion of the subject in the predicate. He then 
shows that if, instead of having the premisses given, we have 
only the conclusions given, the premisses from which these in- 
ferences were derived being desired, the problem is an inverse one 
of rapidly increasing complexity as the number of related phe- 
nomena increase. With only two or three related phenomena, it is 
possible to exhaust all the possible predications that might connect 
them, to strike out all those which involve conditions that would 
be fatal to the:conclusion from which you start, and thence to 
discover all the conceivable laws which might have led to 
the results known. But this is only possible at all when 
the number of related phenomena is exceedingly small. As 
they multiply in number, the number of possible relations amongst 
them multiplies at such a rate, that anything like an exhaustive 
review of all the laws from which the results known might have 
proceeded is simply impossible ; and then we must have recourse 
to all the devices essential to eke out the rather guess-work 
process of an imperfect induction, In fact, what needsto be done 
is, by careful study of the probable directions of the laws involved, 
to find laws which might yield the phenomena known, and then 
by the hypothetical use of these laws, as if they were true, on the 
ordinary principles of deductive reasoning, to find out how near 
we should get by their help to the main facts,—judging carefully 
whether any small modification of any hypothesis, or the combina- 
tion with it of some other law, would account for the divergence 
between actual experience and the hypothetical inferences deduced. 
Here Mr. Jevons is substantially in accord with Mr. Mill’s 
deductive method,—the only difference being that Mr. Jevons 
holds that this method is the sole method open to us, when 
the number of phenomena is too great to admit of our 
examining exhaustively all the possible conditions from which the 
result might have sprung;:—Mr. Mill's other so-called methods 
being simply subsidiary to this, and only helping to direct us, by 
the determination of new conditions, in the choice of a right 
hypothesis. 

The whole, therefore, of this book, so far as it does not treat 
of pure logic, is devoted to explaining the various means by 
which legitimate hypotheses may be suggested or tested, in- 
cluding the chapters on the exact measurement of phenomena, 
such measurement being essential, of course, to the determination 
of all quantitative conditions whatever. The chapter on ‘hypo- 
thesis’ points out the requisites of a good hypothesis,—the 
first of which is that it must be possible to reason down from it 
to what would happen under it, if it were true,—which implies 
that the hypothesis cannot consist in any explanation or 
cause hitherto completely unknown, for if it did, we should 
no more be able to assert what ought to happen under 
it than we should if we had got no hypothesis at all. 
In short, a hypothesis means a suggested explanation of some 
kind, but that agency cannot be an explanation, of any kind, 
with whose modes of acting we are unacquainted. Nor must 








the hypothesis assume a very vague agency. We must | 
* The Principles of Science: a Treatise on Logic and Scientific Method. By W. 


2 yols. London: Macmillan, 


Stanley Jeyons, M.A., F.R.S., &e. 


have definiteness enough to be able to compare accurately it 
results with the actual phenomena we are trying to explain, 
otherwise there is no real test of its truth. The second requisite 
of a good hypothesis must be perfect consistency with the known 
laws of Nature: and the third and clinching requisite is, that jt 
must be in conformity with the whole phenomena it is invented 
to explain. Now Mr. Mill’s various methods of experimental 
inquiry, which he calls the ‘method of agreement,’ the ‘ method 
of difference,’ the ‘ joint method of agreement and difference,’ the 
‘method of residues,’ and the ‘method of concomitant variations,’ 
are mere devices for connecting together known facts, or for 
showing that they are not connected together, so as to test the 
truth of the various theoretical explanations of their mutual relation, 
The drift of the chief sorts of experiments devised for these or 
kindred purposes is illustrated with great lucidity and learning 
by Professor Stanley Jevons in the chapters on ‘ Observation,” 
‘* Experiment,” and ‘“ Variations,” &c. (which should, we think, 
have followed instead of preceding the chapter on * The Use of 
Hypothesis,” since these methods are all applied in order to sug. 
gest or test some kind of hypothesis concerning the mutual 
relations of phenomena). We will give one illustration on the 
importance of the strict isolation of any condition which is sup. 
posed to be the only one essential to the happening of a given 
phenomenon, and the great difficulty of such isolation :— 


“The great object of the art of experiment is to ascertain exactly 

those circumstances or conditions which are requisite for the happening 
of any event X. Now the circumstances which might be enumerated 
as present in the very simplest experiment are very numerous, in fact 
almost infinite. Rub two sticks together, and consider what would be 
an exhaustive statement of the conditions. There are the form, hard- 
ness, organic structure, and all the chemical qualities of the wood; the 
pressure and velocity of the rubbing: the temperature, pressure, and 
all the chemical qualities of the surrounding air; the proximity of the 
earth with its attractive and electric properties; the temperature and 
other powers of the persons producing motion ; the radiation from the 
sun, and to and from the sky; the electric excitement possibly existing 
in any overhanging cloud; even the positions of the heavenly bodies 
must be mentioned. Now ona prior? grounds it is unsafe to assume 
that any one of these circumstances is without effect, and it is only on 
the results of experience that we can finally single out those precise 
conditions from which the observed heat of friction proceeds. The 
great method of experiment consists in removing, one at a time, each of 
those conditions which may be imagined to have an influence on the 
result. Our object in the experiment of rubbing sticks is to discover 
the exact circumstances under which heat appears. Now the presence 
of air may be requisite; therefore prepare a vacuum, and rub the 
sticks in every respect as before, except that it is done im vacuo. If 
heat still appears, we may say that air is not, in the presence of the 
other circumstances, a requisite condition. The conduction of heat 
from neighbouring bodies may be a condition. Prevent this by making 
all the surrounding bodies ice-cold, which is practically what Davy 
aimed at in rubbing two pieces of ice together. If heat still appears, 
we have eliminated another condition, and so we may go on until it 
becomes apparent that the expenditure of energy in the friction of two 
bodies is the sole condition of the production of heat. The great difficulty 
of experiment arises from the fact that we must not assume an inde- 
pendence to exist among the conditions. Thus previous to experiment 
we have no right to say that the rubbing of two sticks will produce 
heat in the same way when air is absent as before. We may have heat 
produced in one way when air is present, and in another when air is 
absent. The inquiry branches out into two lines, and we ought to try 
in both cases whether cutting off a supply of heat by conduction 
prevents its evolution in friction.” 
These volumes abound in illustrations as happy as this, and yet 
taken from the most different scientific regions, of the difficulties 
in the way of proving the connection or absence of connection 
between phenomena, and of the mode in which those difficulties have 
been overcome. No chapter is better than that on ‘‘ Generalisa- 
tion,” with its proof that the chief value of generalisation lies 
not in the discovery of a connection between apparently dis- 
tinct particular phenomena, but in the increased knowledge of 
the particular phenomena themselves in which the discovery of 
the connection between them is sure to result. We will take an 
instructive passage from this chapter, as showing how continually 
Mr. Jevons has kept in view, at one and the same time, in writing 
this book, both the mathematical and the physical sciences :— 

“Tt might seem that if we know particular facts, there can be little 
use in connecting them together by a general law. The particulars 
must be more full of useful information than an abstract general state- 
ment. If we know, for instance, the properties of an ellipse, a circle, a 
parabola, and hyperbola, what is the use of learning all these properties 
over again in the general theory of curves of thé second degree? If 
we understand the phenomena of sound and light and water waves 
separately, what is the need of erecting a general theory of waves, 
which, after all, is inapplicable to practice until resolved into particular 





But, in reality, we never do obtain an adequate — 
No 


cases again ? 
ledge of particulars until we regard them as cases of the general. 


| only is there a singular delight in discovering the many in the one, and 


the one in the many, but there is a constant interchange of light and 
knowledge. Properties which are unapparent in the hyperbola may 
readily bo discovered in the ellipse. Most of the complex relations 
which the old geometers discovered in the circle will be reproduced 
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; 's in the other conic sections. The undulatory theory of 
nopeterey one been unknown at the present day, had not the theory 
pete supplied hints by analogy. The study of light has made known 
- ny phenomena of interference and polarisation, the existence of which 
hed Lea been suspected in the case of sound, but which may now he 

ught out, and perhaps found to possess unexpected interest and im- 
~ ae "The careful study of water-waves shows how waves may 
Per in form and velocity with varying depth of water. Analogous 
changes may sometimes be detected in sound-waves. Thus there is a 


mutual interchange of aid.” 


Further, we will quote the following humorous and admirable | 


illustration of Mr. Jevons’s frequently-enforced teaching that the 
exceedingly small range and partiality of our knowledge quite for- 
bid us to suppose that we have attained approximate or ‘moral’ 
certainty as to even physical conditions in any very distant 
future,—that we are hardly in a position, for instance, to say 
whether it is likely or not that the earth may be inhabited as it 
now is ten thousand years hence :— 

‘We can imagine reasoning creatures dwelling in a world where the 

atmosphere was a mixture of oxygen and inflammable gas like the fire- 
damp of coal mines. If devoid of fire, they might have lived on through 
long ages in complete unconsciousness of the tremendous forces which a 
single spark could call into play. In the twinkling of an eye new laws 
might have come into action, and the poor reasoning creatures who were 
so confident in their knowledge of the uniform conditions of their world, 
might ave had no time even to specnlate upon the overthrow of all 
their theories. Can we with our finite knowledge be sure that such an 
overthrow of our theories is impossible ?” 
Before, however, we leave this book, we must call attention to 
one shortcoming in its interpretation of the phrase “laws of 
Nature,” not unconnected, we think, with the shortcomings we 
noticed last week in the author’s exposition of the laws of rea- 
soning. Professor Jevons implicitly assumes throughout, as, of 
course, every rational man does, that there is uniformity in the 
procedure of the natural universe, but he sometimes seems to as- 
sert explicitly that he does not assume this at all. He insists 
continually, and, as we have just seen, with great force, on the 
infinitesimal proportion which the phenomena, and the regions of 
the phenomena, we have examined, bear to the unexamined 
regions of phenomena. With regard to the most universal physi- 
cal principle we know, that wherever there is inertia there also is 
gravity, it would be simply childish to say that we have verified 
the connection, seeing that there are an infinite number of 
worlds in which we have been unable to test the truth of the 
statement. All we can say is, that this assumption enables us to 
explain a vast number of phenomena otherwise unintelligible, and 
is, so far as we know, inconsistent with none. But still, the un- 
investigated field being infinite compared with the investigated 
field, we must clearly be depending on something much beyond 
experience for our confident conviction of the absolute uniformity 
of Nature even on this one point. Professor Jevons earnestly 
maintains this, but he seems to go further and say, what would 
render all scientific research unmeaning, that there is no adequate 
evidence at all of even uniform principles in Nature :— 

‘A law of nature, as I regard the meaning of the expression, is not 
a uniformity which must be obeyed by all objects, but merely a uni- 
formity which is as a matter of fact obeyed by those objects which have 
come beneath our observation. There is nothing whatever incompatible 
with logic in the discovery of objects which should prove exceptions to 
any law of nature. Perhaps the best established law is that which 
asserts an invariable correlation to exist between gravity and inertia, 
so that all gravitating bodies are found to possess inertia, and all bodies 
possessing inertia are found to gravitate. But it would be no reproach 
to our scientific method, if something were ultimately discovered to 
possess gravity without inertia. Strictly defined and correctly inter- 
preted, the law itself would acknowledge the possibility; for with the 
statement of every law we ought properly to join an estimate of the 
number of instances in which it has been observed to hold true, and 
the probability thence calculated that it would hold true in the next 
case. Now, as we before found (vol. i., p. 299), no finite number of 
instances can warrant us in expecting with certainty that the next 
instance will be of like nature; in the formulas yielded by the inverse 
method of probabilities a unit always appears to represent the proba- 
bility that our inference will be mistaken. I demur to the assumption 

that there is any necessary truth even in such fundamental laws of 
nature as the Indestructibility of Matter, the Conservation of Force, or 
the Laws of Motion.” 

But this reasoning will not do, for this very simple reason, that 
the law of probability itself assumes this very principle that in the 
principle of their action at least, natural agencies must be uniform. 
As we remarked in our last article, the whole of the reasoning of 
the calculus of probabilities assumes that every event has a given 
probability. Each conceivable hypothesis as to the magnitude of 
that probability is exhausted, but in estimating the chance of the 
future, you are obliged to assume that these various hypotheses are 
mutually exclusive, that one and only one of them can be true, 
and that whichever probability the event really had in the past, 
that probability it also has for the future contingencies. Now, in 
that assumption the certainty of the principles of Nature is already 


| tacitly assumed, If the probability of the event for the future 
| trials is what it was for the past trials, there is no room for 
_ the suggestion that the uniformity of Nature is not assumed. 
| It is assumed. No doubt, it is not taken for granted that any 
| particular order of nature is universal, but then this is only because 
we still allow for the possibility that the order we have observed 
is only a partial expression of the various causes at work, not 
because we admit any. doubt whatever that the causes which 
have been at work,—the same, and the same only,—are still at 
work, But this is the very assumption the ground of which we 
are asking for. Why should the laws of nature be continuous and 
uniform? Experience does not show it; and yet we assume it, 
and are quite unable to reason even on probabilities without 
assuming it. Yet where does it come from? We can have no real 
philosophy of science without some clear exposition, at all events, 
of this deep-rooted principle of all our science, and without some 
reference of it to its true position in our minds or our experience. 
And we cannot find that Professor Jevons has provided us with 
any such exposition or reference. 

Whatever the shortcomings of the book, it is unquestionably 
the best treatise on scientific method in the English language, so 
far at least as regards physical science,—for of the definition and 
discussion of the phenomena of the mind (except indeed as regards 
logic) we have not a trace here. If Professor Jevons would enlarge 
the logical part of the book into a complete discussion of the 
ultimate sources and nature of human reasoning, and make the 
remainder into a treatise on the methods of our physical research, 
he would make out of one remarkable and original, but somewhat 
oddly-arranged book, two, each of which would mark an era in 
the history of English, and probably European thought. 





THE BEST OF HUSBANDS.* 

Tue hitherto anonymous author of Lost Sir Massingberd is one 
of our most prolific novelists, but he is free from the commonly- 
besetting sin of facile and frequent writers,—he is never careless. 
There is a good deal of inequality in his work—some of his plots 
are too startling, some of his portraiture is crude—but he never 
falls into that fatal familiarity with his public which induces some 
popular novelists to adopt the “sure, it'll do” method. His 
novels are, therefore, always commendable in the sense of art, 
though they are not invariably pleasant. They also possess 
another distinct claim to our liking. It is, that the girls in them 
are remarkably charming and true to nature, as most people, we 
believe, have the good-fortune to observe naturt represented by 
girls. 

If the fabulous prince who had never seen a female were a real 
person, and if he could be obliged to expound to the world his idea 
—to be entirely derived from modern novels—of what a girl is, 
the result would be funny to contemplate. The bewilderment of 
Mrs. Todgers when called upon by Mr. Pecksniff to define her 
notion of a wooden leg would feebly represent the state of a 
candidate for examination on the question,—‘* What sort of 
creature is a modern girl?” Certain of our novelists—they are 
those whose works are more or less tainted and suspect—avoid 
girls, except when their casual introduction is a necessity of the 
| story, as a foil for the seductive young married women who 
| do all the real business of the plots; or they take them simply 
}and above-board from the French ingénue school, in which 
| everything remotely resembling reality is rejectéd, and the 
| suhstituted ideal is intolerably foolish and insipid. Novelists 
| with a purpose give us the puppets of their predilection, 
| which dance to the pulling of their strings as doll-hoydens, 
doll-sportswomen, doll-incomprises, doll-models of many varieties, 
from the vulgar and ungrammatical animals of Miss Braddon’s 
| and her imitators’ books, to the muscular, breezy, unconventional, 
| ungloved, long-walk-loving, white-lie-hating young woman, 

unpopular with her own sex, and with a tendency to Joshua 
| Davidsonism, who is undergoing evolution by Mrs. Linton’s 
| strong, but grinding and gritty process, in her story called 
| Patricia Kemball. Miss Broughton’s girls would be hardly more 
intolerable in real life than Miss Yonge’s, and the damsels who 
|do nothing but keep journals—unmistakably written by Mr. 
Wilkie Collins—than those who, according to Mortimer, his 
namesake, do little else than eat. Miss Thackeray can make 
girls real and charming, but she does not always do so; the Old 
Kensington girls are wreaths of mist. Mrs, Edwardes’s girls are 
occasionally on the side of ‘ loudness,’ but they are, on the whole, 
capital. Just three of the male novelists who are drawing girl- 

















| * The Best of Husbands, By James Payn, Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c, 
| London: Bentley. 
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pictures for us at present, are doing so well, effectively, to the | 


life. These three are Mr. William Black, Mr. Justin MacCarthy, 
and Mr, James Payn. It would be a pleasant excursion into | 
criticism to review the fair youthful troop which they have severally | 
paraded before us, in their time—the peerless Sheila at its head— | 
but the particular girl for whom Mr. Payn has secured the best of 
husbands calls for undivided attention at present. Like her pre- 
decessors in the author's previous novels, Maggie Thorne is per- | 
fectly real,—a house-daughter drawn to the life, with the mingled 
attachment to her father and persistence in refusing to be guided | 
by his advice or deterred by his warnings, which we can all recog- 
nise as true to nature. The smaller number of people in this novel 
than that usually found in Mr. Payn’s stories is a great improve- 
ment, the book gains by concentration, and the two leading 
characters, Maggie and ‘the best of husbands” (if anyone should 
suppose that the term is used ironically, he will be very much mis- 
taken), are the more impressive, that the terrible drama of their 
life has few other actors in it. The first chapter, which gives 
the reader an attractive idea of Maggie, exhibits her in the 
too familiar character of the moth who will be burned to death, 
and whom nobody shall save. There is no use in wasting one’s 
time and neglecting one’s occupation by trying to catch the flutter- 
ing, determined suicide, so that he may be put safely out of the 
window,—put him out, and he will be in presently through the 
door, though the scorched skeletons of many moths are lying 
significantly unburied in the saucer of the gaselier. Maggie 
Thorne and her father are at work together—they are skilled 
engravers on steel—and they are having a talk and a difference 
about Richard Milbank, whom Maggie loves, much to her father’s 
grief and dread; the talk has progressed some way, when the 
father refers, in words of simple good-sense, to Richard’s propensity 
to drink :— 

**I know that Richard takes more than is good for him, father,” 

observed Maggie, coldly, ‘‘ you need not tell me that.”—*“ More than is 
good for him! My darling child, you little know what wretchedness 
and ruin are hidden beneath that simple phrase. He is a drunkard : 
you may gloze it over as you will. Unless a miracle takes place, he 
will become—it is only a question of time—a hopeless, miserable sot. 
I would spare you, if I could. You shake your head and smile? Do 
you suppose Iam merely wounding your tender heart with words like 
these to please myself? It is because I am your father—the being who 
loves you better far than his own self, and all the world beside—that I 
am telling you the truth...... Listen to me, Maggie, it may be for 
the last time! ..... You see his faults, you say, and hope to cure 
them. That is how foolish women fling themselves after lost men, and 
are lost with them. I know the world well, Maggie, and believe me, 
that is a hopeless venture.” 
In this scene the reader naturally thinks the future of the 
heroine is indicated; that Maggie will marry Richard, and the 
result will justify her father’s fears. He follows the gentle, clear- 
‘sighted old man through all the misery of his apprehensions, the 
sense of his helplessness—he will not try to command where he 
has failed to convince—and being permitted to follow Richard 
Milbank through the falsehood, vice, and infamy of his life as 
well, he sees far beyond even the father’s dark horizon; believing 
that the story is to be an illustration of a very common form of 
‘woman’s vain and credulous folly, worked out with skill and 
moderation. This is not like the ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd ” novels, 
and the reader prepares, with some curiosity, to criticise Mr. 
Payn’s new style; but in a moment the entire scene changes, 
and a story full of tragic interest, constructed with more power 
and more skill than any of the author’s preceding plots—though 
a few of them are remarkable for both—disconcerts his calculations, 
and considerably exceeds his expectations, 

Since Paul Ferroll, we do not remember anything in fiction 
more harrowing than the struggle in the mind of ‘the best of 
husbands,” to whom Maggie Thorne makes the best of wives, 
though she does’ not love him, but marries him with the avowed 
memory of a lost love between them. Not even in Paul Ferroll 
is there anything so agonising as a scene in this book, when the 
unconscious wife proposes to the best of husbands that she should 
write a letter and send it out to the distant land in which the 
reprobate Richard is supposed to be reaping the fruit of the 
crimes committed in his own, so that perchance it may reach the 
prodigal, and bring him comfort and hope. Not to her old lover, 
long mourned indeed, but long forgiven, and replaced in her 
heart by his exemplary brother, does Maggie write —a letter 
which tortures John Milbank almost past endurance, as in her 
wifely confidence she insists on reading it to him—but to 
one who is now of importance to her for that exemplary 
brother’s sake, whose peace is troubled by his mysterious 
absence. So carefully and with so much judgment has 
the author done his work, that though we know why this 
situation is so terrible, though we are permitted to follow 





the agony and struggle of the unhappy man’s mind, though we 
feel how it is that the love, esteem, and confidence of the wife 
for the winning of whom he had paid so terrible a price are tor. 
ture to him, instead of the treasure he coveted ; the full revelation 
does not fall flat when it comes, but once more disconcerts our 
calculations. To the criminal husband Mr. Payn is more mergj- 
ful than was the author of Paul Ferroll. He lets him die, while 
Maggie has to find it all out, and live ; she, the innocent and up- 
conscious one, has to hide the truth, and to carry herself bravely 
before the world. Mrs. Archer Clive was neither so cruel nor go 
complimentary to her own sex; she did not credit Paul Ferroll’s 
Eleanor with the grand, simple, patient common-sense and self. 
abnegation which enable Mr. Payn’s Margaret to carry out her 
heavy task. We must not be held to imply a plagiarism by this 
comparison,—there is no resemblance between the incidents of the 
one novel and those of the other; the parallel suggests itself in 
the moral attitude of the chief persons in each. 

The high esteem in which the author of Lost Sir Massing. 
berd holds women, his rooted belief in their unselfishness, their 
judgment, and their courage; his correct, though antiquated, 
notions of their highest duties and their truest charms, come 
out strongly in The Best of Husbands. He enjoys describing a 
thoroughly bad man,—he can depict a most intolerable villain in 
the strongest outlines and the most glaring colours; one feels 
that the task is quite to his taste ; but his female fiends are never 
drawn con amore. He has let off more than one confirmed 
offender with totally insufficient punishment; he would have 
rescued and converted Judith in At Her Mercy, if he could possibly 
have managed it, and if it had not been indispensable to kill her, 
in order that Eva might marry the widower; and he makes every- 
body in the present novel, except Mr. Thorne, as black as possible, 
so that his sweet, pale Margaret may be all the more lily-white for 
the contrast. She is the only woman in the book, except for the 
briefest episodical mention ; and he has never developed any 
character so fully ashers. If we miss in this novel, as we undoubt- 
edly do miss them, the dash of humour, the digressions into 
amusing description, the quaint sayings, the quiddities which 
enliven his other works, we are bound to recognise workmanship 
of a steadier kind, character-drawing of a less superficial nature 
and a stricter subordination of invention to good taste. 





SCOTCH BALLADS AND SCOTCH CHARACTER* 
Dr. Murray, who is Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
in McGill College, Montreal, states that this prize essay represents 
the fruit of studies in which he has been accustomed to find 
relief from severer professional work. He requests the reader to 
observe that the book is simply an investigation of the influence 
which the ballads and songs of Scotland may be shown to have 
exerted on the character of the Scottish people, and ‘‘ makes no 
pretension to be a satisfactory treatment of these lyrical produc- 
tions in any other aspect.” In noticing the essay, therefore, we 
shall endeavour to keep in mind the object of the writer, and 
shall not blame him for the narrow limits within which he has 
thought fit to confine a wide and fruitful topic. 

Dr. Murray states that his problem is two-fold. ‘‘ It involves 
two questions,—(1) whether any influence at all has been exerted 
on the character of the Scottish people by their ballads and songs; 
and (2), if so, what that influence has been.” ‘The first inquiry 
he settles in a somewhat off-hand fashion. The character of a 
nation is moulded by all the influences brought to bear upon it, 
therefore the popular poetry of Scotland must have had some in- 
fluence on the national character. Having thus summarily solved 
this problem, the writer undertakes to answer his second inquiry 
by a detailed examination of Scottish poetry. Before doing this, 
however, he asserts that the proposition he has undertaken to 
prove in a long essay is self-evident. It is obvious, he says, that the 
people cannot have continued from generation to generation sing- 
ing certain kinds of lyrics without the distinctive features of 
these lyrics being stamped more or less clearly on the charac- 
ter of that people. Given, therefore, the distinctive features 
of the poetry, and it follows as a matter of course that those 
features have impressed themselves upon the nation. This, it 
seems to us, is an assertion, and not an argument. If Dr. Murray 
can prove that the songs and ballads of Scotland have moulded 
the Scottish character, well and good, but he is not justified in 
starting with the assumption that this must be the ease. The 
truth is that this pleasantly written essay proves very little, and 
the reader upon reaching the last page will be inclined to wonder 





* The Ballads and Songs of Scotland, in View of their Influence on the Character of the 
People. By J. Clark Murray, LL.D. London: M acmillan and Co. 1874. 
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hy it was written. He will own, however, that he has been 
entertained by the way, and that the author, in his comprehensive 
monologue upon Scottish poetry, has exhibited a considerable 
knowledge of an interesting subject. 

The old songs and ballads of Scotland have, in one respect, 
exercised an influence which is not to be gainsaid. They inspired 
the two great poets of the country, Burns and Scott. ‘‘Ilam 
such an enthusiast,” wrote the former, ‘‘ that in the course of my 

several peregrinations through Scotland, I made a pilgrimage to 
the individual spot from which every song took its rise, ‘ Lochaber’ 
and the ‘ Braes of Ballenden’ excepted. So far as the locality, 
either from the title of the air or the tenour of the song, could 
be ascertained, I have paid my devotions at the particular shrine 
of every Scottish muse.” As for Scott, all the world knows what 
his enthusiasm was for Scottish ballads, and the vigorous efforts 
which he made in early manhood to form a collection that might 
justly be called “national.” The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border 
is one of the most characteristic works produced by Scott; and 
the fact that it contains forty ballads never before published, 
some of which are among the finest we possess, proves that he 
spared no labour in the prosecution of his genial task, We ob- 
serve, by the way, that Mr. Allingham hints a doubt with regard 
to Scott’s manipulation of these ballads ; but Professor Aytoun, 
whose judgment on all such matters was of the soundest, declares 
his firm conviction, and gives good evidence for his belief, that 
Scott was most scrupulous in adhering to the very letter of his 
transcripts, whenever copies of ballads previously taken down 
were submitted to him. In one or two cases, Scott did retouch 
ballads which he gathered from oral tradition, but made no secret 
of having done so. Next to Percy, whose labours in this mine 
are the most important, because he was the first to discover its 
value, Scott has done more for our ballad literature than any 
other collector. 

Dr. Murray justly notes the value of ballads as sources of 
information with reference to the superstitions of the people, but 
it does not follow that the ballads have to any perceptible extent 
contributed to those superstitions. One remarkable fact, indeed, 
mentioned by the writer, seems to point the other way. The 
belief in witchcraft had a firm hold of most Scotchmen during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it is reckoned that 
within the space of forty years eight thousand persons were burnt 
in Scotland for this imaginary crime, yet this horrid super- 
stition is rarely mentioned by the ballad-writers. Again, a 
theology of the sternest type may be said to have swayed the 
hearts of the common people in Scotland ever since the Reforma- 
tion, but the feelings thus called forth find no effective utterance 
in the songs and ballads. Dr. Murray reminds us that ‘‘ A Com- 
pendious Book of Psalms and Spiritual Songs” was published at 
Edinburgh in the latter half of the sixteenth century, which has 
been lately reprinted in a modern dress. The influence exerted 
by this volume was, he says, undoubted, but if so, it was also 
temporary, and the Seotch, who may be said to have no hymno- 
logy, have been forced to content themselves with their quaint 
version of the Psalms. In England, on the other hand, every 
breath of religious feeling, every hope and fear and aspiration that 
claims a spiritual origin, has been uttered in song, so that our 
hymns give expression to some of the deepest and strongest 
emotions of which the human heart is susceptible. The 
love-songs of Scotland form, perhaps, the most significant 
feature of its poetical literature. Scotland has produced no great 
dramatist, no great epic poet, no great satirist, no didactic 
poet who may claim to rank in the first class ; but her lyrics are 
exquisite, and her love-verses, in spite of much coarseness and 
occasionally of more serious faults, are as fresh in thought as they 
are felicitous in expression, and belonging, as it were, to the soil, 
can only be fully appreciated and enjoyed by the born Scotchman. 


of them put together—have produced many exquisite love-lyrics, 
| which are not only remarkable for pathos and simplicity, but for 
| truthfulness of description and for sensibility to the charms of 

nature. ‘The sentiment, too, rarely degenerates into sentimentality, 
| and there is often a wholesome and invigorating tone about these 
| songs which shows that they are the produce of a healthy nature. 
_ Professor Murray gives a fine old song of this class, which we 

observe is not inserted in Miss Aitken’s selection. Two or three 

stanzas may be quoted :— 

“Tis no very lang sinsyne 
| That I had a Jad o’ my ain, 
But now he’s awa’ to anither, 
And left me a’ my lane. 
| The lass he is courting has sillor, 
| And I hae nane at a’, 
And ‘tis nought but the love o’ the tocher 

That’s tane my lad awa’. 


*‘ But I'm blithe that my heart’s my ain, 
And I'll keep it a’ my life, 
Until that I meet wi’ a lad 
Who has sense to wale a good wife. 
For though I say’t mysel, 
That should nae say’t, ’tis true, 
The lad that gets me for a wife, 
He’ll ne'er hae occasion to rue. 


“ Contentment is better than riches, 
And he wha has that has eneugh ; 
The master is seldom sae happy 
As Robin that drives the plough. 
But if a young lad wad cast up, 
To make me his partner for life ; 
If the chiel has sense to be happy 
He'll fa’ on his feet for a wife.” 
In his quotations and illustrations of Scottish verse the author is 
often very happy, and we follow him with pleasure as he wanders 
through this interesting field. At the same time, we are forced to 
confess that his criticisms and his extracts from ballads and songs 
are rarely of service to his argument. Dr. Murray is evidently 
acquainted to some extent with the ballad literature of Northern 
Europe, and is perfectly aware that many of what we call Scottish 
ballads belong also to Germany and Denmark,—a fact which 
would of itself seem to show that they are not likely to have 
exerted a special influence on the national character. There are, 
no doubt, certain superstitions to which Scotchmen are prone; 
no doubt, too, some of these superstitions are dwelt upon as they 
naturally would be in the popular poetry, but it does not there- 
fore follow that the ballads have been of great account ‘in the 
building-up of the Scottish character.” With regayd to the songs 
also, there is little to be said to strengthen the writer's. argu- 
ment, and what he does say might be comprised within a few 
paragraphs. It is quite possible that the drinking-songs for which 
Scotland is famous may have increased the love of whiskey, that 
the licentious songs may have encouraged a laxity of morals, 
that the patriotic songs may have stimulated Scottish patriotism, 
that the songs descriptive of natural objects may have promoted 
a love of nature, but these obvious possibilities are beyond the 
range of proof, and scarcely need an essay to show their likelihood. 
| No doubt Dr. Clark Murray is quite safe in his assertion that 
| the general influence of the Scottish songs and ballads has been 
| to diffuse among the people of Scotland a poetical taste, and even 
| a considerable poetical faculty, but this statement is too obvious 
| to require a prolonged argument. 
| ‘The essay, in fact, proves little, and what it does prove did not 
‘require proof; but the author, having a sincere love of Scottish 
poetry, and being encouraged to write on the subject by the offer 
of a prize from the St. Andrew's Society of Glasgow, has treated 
the genial theme in an appreciative manner. His argument is 
| unimportant, but his remarks on the poctry of Scotland are the 
' result of thought and culture, and will please every reader who is 
attracted by the subject. 











A very large proportion of these songs are, as Professor Murray 

observes, the work of lowly-born persons. ‘It is not that poets | 

of higher rank have put into the mouths of imaginary peasants | NEO-JUDAISM.* 

and artisans lyrical expressions of refined sentiment, such as we | Iy the author of Judaism Surveyed be indeed, as he apparently 
are familiar with in the antiquated pastorals, but we have | claims to be, a representative of any. considerable section of the 
the characteristically hearty and often naive utterances of the | Jewish people, it must be said that his description of the dominant 
peasants and artisans themselves.” Considering the beauty of | tendencies of his co-religionists at the present day, as well as his 
the work produced by these men, the contrast between them and narrative of the development of modern Judaism, constitutes 
our English poets of the same grade in life is remarkable enough. a veritable exposé rather more piquant than impressive. Dr. 
Stephen Duck, who began life as a thresher; Robert Bloomfield, | Benisch, however, is explicit in the declaration that the publica- 
the shoemaker; even Clare, the day-labourer, whose perception | tion of his treatise has been largely encouraged by the notices 
of natural beauty was singularly accurate and truthful, are but) which his opinions, when delivered in the form of lectures, 
small poets compared with some of their Scottish brethren of a evoked from the Jewish, as well as the gencral Press. It was, 
rng position in life. The best of these peasant or artisan "© Judaism Surveyed; being a Sketch of the Rise and Development of Judaism from 
poets—like the immortal ploughman who was greater than all | sfoses to Our Days. By Dr. A. Benisch. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1874. 
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he tells us, for no mere intellectual pleasure that he devoted 
himself to laying bare the agencies which have operated in 
the development of Judaism, as he conceives it. On the 


| 


a 
explanation of the circumstance that this petty people, concen- 
trated in itself, and averse from conquest and proselytism, should, 
through century after century, have nourished the surprisi 


contrary, it was with a profoundly practical object that he thought that out of its midst all the nations of the earth would 


addressed himself to the task. He wished, in common 
with the educated classes of Israelites now-a-days, to explain 
in what the essence of Judaism consists, and to point out 
the means by which that essence may be separated from the 
numerous accidents of tradition and rite which maintain a barrier 
between the Jewish religion, properly so called, and the progress 
and science of the age. ‘He is one,” he repeats, “‘ who shares 
the opinion of thousands of his co-religionists that Judaism in its 
present form does not fully answer the purpose for which it came 
into existence.” Among the obnoxious peculiarities which, in 
common with the ‘‘ thousands of his co-religionists,” Dr. Benisch 
is prepared to sacrifice to the necessities of progress is, significant 
to relate, the expectation of a Messiah. The belief in the coming 
of the Messiah is now acknowledged, says our author, to be a 
mere myth, embodying the national aspirations in times of perse- 
cution and distress for the arrival of a more comfortable state of 
things. Educated Hebrews now recognise that since the Act for 
the removal of the Disabilities of the Jews there is no longer room 
for such a superfluous idea. ‘The Messiah came, in fact, when 
the Jews were able to control the Exchanges of Europe and serve 
in Parliament for the City of London. 

Dividing his survey of Judaism into the four periods extend- 
ing from Moses the lawgiver to Ezra the scribe, from Ezra to 
Rabbi Jochanan Ben Saccai, a contemporary of the destruction 
of the Second Temple, from Rabbi Jochanan to Moses Men- 
delssohn, who died in Berlin in 1786, and from this last to the 
present hour, Dr. Benisch incidentally traces what he believes to 
be the genesis of the Messianic idea, in terms which leave no 
doubt upon the abandonment by him and, as he intimates, by 
thousands of the more prosperous and educated Jews, of the 
faith that through forty centuries has been the devout consolation 
or the wild hope of the children of Israel. Down to the era of 
the Babylonian captivity, and so long as temporal success smiled 
upon the Beni-Israel, ‘‘ neither the expectation nor the wish for 
a saviour, subsequently elaborated into that of the Messiah or 
Christ, as yet existed, as the people enjoyed prosperity, and had 
only lately triumphed over its enemies, and therefore,” charac- 
teristically adds our modern Jew, ‘‘naturally felt no such want.” 
In fact, ‘* the Messianic idea, as will be seen further on, was the 
slowly-growing fruit which sprang from the troubles and disasters 
of the subsequent ages.” Just as we read of the starving, that 
they feast in their dreams on the fatness of the earth, so it was 
but natural that the distressed mind of Israel should seek solace 
in turning away its glance from the confronting gloom, and fixing 
it on the bright vision of an imagined future. 

“These hopes were naturally much dwelt upon during the Baby- 
lonian captivity, but became weakened in the national memory during 
the happy repose enjoyed for a considerable time by the returned 
settlersin Judea, under the mild sway of the Persians. At least after the 
prophets Haggai, Zachariah, and Malachi, we hear of no such expecta- 
tions until the calamities, especially the persecutions under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, commenced. The longing of the nation for a deliverer 
once more awoke. This longing was soon translated into a distinct 
promise of speedy fulfilment. A deliverer was promised—a deliverer 
was wanted—the deliverer must be near at hand. It is the Book of 
Daniel which made itself the organ of this hope. The delivorer came | 
in the person of Judas the Maccabee and his brothers. Israel once 
more sat in safety—each man under his vine and fig-tree—at least for 
atime. The idea of the deliverer, or saviour, receded. Soon new 
troubles arose. Judea fell into the hands of the Romans. Calamity now 
followed calamity. Again, the longing for a national deliverer awoke 
with great vehemence, At last the national disasters were consummated 
by the destruction of the Temple under Titus, Could there be any doubt 
but that this national deliverer would soon make his appearance. ... . 
The doctrine of the Messiah now became, as it were, the first in Judaism 
recast, and has ever since occupied a foremost place in the array of 
Jewish articles of faith, has wonderfully shaped and moulded the fresh 
views, rites, and practices which have since sprung up among this 
people. Scores of times disappointed in their expectations, the hope of 
the advent of the Messiah has remained ever green in their hearts, with 
the difference that while one portion of the nation, and precisely that 
which groans under physical. oppression, expects Him in the person of 
a mighty hero that will bring them deliverance, and restore them to 
their country ; another section, and this precisely that from whose limbs 
the galling fetters of bondage have been struck off, looks for the advent of 
that golden age, or rather Messianic period, in which virtue will conquer 
vice, crime will not be thought of, every man will regard his fellow as his 
brother, and strive after the happiness of his neighbour as after his own.” 


Dr. Benisch, it may be perceived, passes lightly enough over 
what has always seemed to have been a feature of Judaism so in- | 
explicable, on ordinary grounds of national or tribal instinct, as | 
the singular and astonishing monotheism which alone among the 
Semitic races distinguished the posterity of Jacob. He cannot | 
indeed be said to have troubled himself to give much rational ! 





one day receive their religious faith. What the expansive geniyg 
of Hellas never conceived, what remained foreign to the cosmo- 


| politanism of Phoenicia and Carthage, what never entered into 
| the dominating aspirations of Rome the Superb, was the popular 


conviction of Galileans, and Dr. Benisch sees nothing in it but 
an every-day occurrence, precisely on a par with the legends of the 
resurrection of Kaiser Barbarossa and the return of King Sebag- 
tian. In more senses than one, Dr. Benisch’s Messiah is a myth, 
and if the preponderating tendency of educated Jews be to accept 
such a rendering, their education has not advanced their compre- 
hension of the history and the mission of their race. 

Dr. Benisch’s account of the origin of Christianity is not un- 
equal to his interpretation of the Messianic tradition. Jesus of 
Nazareth, a scrupulous and believing Jew, was shocked at the 
laxity of a portion of the Pharisaic classes under the enervating 
rule of the Romanising Herod, and in his unreflecting zeal de- 
nounced without discrimination an entire body which but very 
partially deserved his reproaches :— 

“It was during this period of spiritual decadence that he, from whose 

epithet Christianity derives its name, made his appearance. ..... His 
fierce denunciations of the Pharisees are on record, but impartial bis- 
tory will rather perceive in them the momentary ebullitions of an over. 
sensitive, ardent preacher, than the ccolly-weighed utterances of a 
philosophical moralist. The Talmud informs us that there were seven 
distinct shades of Pharisaism, the one extreme bordering and touching 
upon the loftiness and saintly character of the Essenes, while the other 
wore the mask of the rankest hypocrisy. Between the two there was 
ranged the mass of the Pharisees of all colours and shades of religious 
opinion. There were Pharisees, we are informed, who were distin- 
guished by every virtue which can adorn a scholar, patriot, and saint; 
and again, others, vain, superstitious, and ostentatious, paraded in the 
market-place the outward marks of religious zeal. It must have 
been the lot of Jesus to have fallen in with some of those lower-grade 
Pharisees.” 
Was it, then, only ‘‘lower-grade Pharisees ” that ‘‘ were gathered 
together into the Court of the High Priest, who was called 
Caiaphas, consulting together that by subtlety they might appre- 
hend Jesus and put him to death?” ‘ But they said, Not on the 
festival day, lest, perhaps, there should be a tumult among the 
people.” Or was it only “lower-grade Pharisees” and not “ the 
chief priests and ancients” who persuaded the people that they 
should ask to have Barabbas freed, but Jesus crucified ? 

Curiously enough, Dr. Benisch fixes upon the destruction of 
Jerusalem as the date when the outward and visible separation 
between the old and the new religion became in a special manner 
finally marked and declared :— 

‘There was only one section which, in this fearful crisis, stood aloof. 
The members of the new sect withdrew from the danger, leaving it to 
its countrymen to conquer or perish unhelped, and perhaps uncheered, 
on the plea of a certain prophecy of its founder (Eusebius’s Eccles. 
Hist. iii, 1). After a protracted struggle, the country at last lay 
gasping and bleeding at every pore at the feet of the conqueror. A 
million corpses covered her face, and a hundred thousand captives, 
among them some of her noblest and fairest sons and daughters, 
thronged the slave markets of the world. But no battle-field was 
stained by the gore of any of the adherents of the new faith, nor did 
the fetters of the bondman press upon the limbs of any of its members. 
It may be easily imagined that in the mind of the prostrate patriot, if 
not in his utterance, the name of ‘traitor’ was often joined to that of 
‘apostate,’ and what reception he would have given to the approach of 
the deserter.” 

Nor does Dr. Benisch fail to give some significant indications of 
the spirit in which the Jews thenceforth set themselves to meet 
their Christian brethren :— 

“Indications of this hatred appeared soon after the war, for by 8 
decree of the Synhedrion every contact with the Jewish Christians was 
forbidden (Talmud Treat. Abodah Sarah, f. 16, b. Midrash Koheleth 84, 
d, to the verse, Col Hadebarim). A special formula, under the name of 
Bireath Hammeenim, was added to the so-called eighteen benedictions 
as a kind of test, in order to discover the favourers of the new doctrine, 
This hatred also naturally extended to the religious writings of the new 
sect. Despite the popular veneration for the name of the Deity, and 
the awe which it inspired, the Christian writings, even if containing 
these names, were allowed to be burnt (Ibid. Sabbath, f. 116, a. 5 Jeru- 
salem Talmud, Ibid. ¢. xvi, p. 16, 3). The followers of the new sect 
naturally retaliated...... This hatred was still more increased 
during the insurrection of Barcochba against Hadrian, the Jews having 
wished the Christians to make common cause with them, which, how- 
ever, was refused. Eusebius (Clron. to the 17th year of Hadrian) 
recorded that this Jewish leader ‘ plurimos Christianos diversis sup- 
pliciis affecit eo quod noluissent proficisci cum illo pugnatum contra 
Romanos.’ ” 


Unhappily, too many Christians were found, when the time of 
Christian domination arrived, to have learned only too well the 
lesson of rancorous hostility so disastrously begun. 

The description of the later development or attenuation of the 
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orthodoxy is interestingly, if unimpressively related, 
h-making life of Moses, son of Mendel, a native of 
Dessau, in Germany, is sketched with much suggestiveness. Since 
his time, the youth of Israel, instead of spending itself either 

on the torturing subtleties of the Mischna and Gemaras, or 
up ntly upon any unbiassed and careful appreciation of 
eal, has devoted itself more and more, with an applica- 
tion which has certainly not been uncrowned with success, to the 
doctrines of an extreme rationalism and the pursuits of literature 
and finance. In the opinion of Dr. Benisch, Judaism is not 
losing its distinctive merit by the transformation. Quite the 
contrary, and in a humble sort of way both Christianity and 
Mohammedanism are preparing mankind for the reception of the 
urified and exalted Judaism of the future, disencumbered alike 
of Messianic tradition and antiquated ritual, and probably 
summing up its regenerated creed in the exhaustive formula,— 
« Jehovah is Jehovah, and the Place de la Bourse is the New 


old Jewish 
and the epoc 


Jerusalem.” 
«Let Christians and Mohammedans by all means be zealous in the 
work of conversion. They will only work for the principles of my 
ple. These principles are too sublime to be comprehended in their 
urity by the unprepared mind. From Paganism to Judaism there is 
sach a spiritual distance as cannot be cleared in one bound by unaided 
efforts. Preparatory transition-stages have to be passed through. 
Christianity and Mohammedanism form these stages, suited to the differ- 
ences of tempors and degrees of culture characterising the divers popu- 
lations of the pagan world. This has even been a ‘mitted by a most 
eminent rabbi. When they have served their apprenticeship to 
these religions, and a yearning shall have been awakened after some- 
thing higher and more perfect—after something that will satisfy the 
noblest instincts of the soul, and does not jar with the results of science, 
the rules of logic, and the highest perceptions of intellect—then they 
will turn to the principle of Judaism, and find the repose after which 
their souls will long in the rabbinical institution of the proselytes of 


the gate.” 

This conclusion is exquisite. What the world could possibly see 
to admire in the desiecated and sapless trunk of such Neo- 
Judaism, or wherefore the science and progress of the day 
should find any attraction in sitting in the gates of a tribal 
temple from which the last raison d’étre had departed, is certainly 
not easy to discover. The Neo-Judaisers have, indeed, attempted 
to reform Judaism, as the Bramo Samaj reformed Hindooism ; 
but the result of their labours is a poor copy of the Bramo Samaj, 
without its nobler features of enthusiasm and faith. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Portfolio. September. (Seeleys.)—The frontispiece of the 
Portfolio for this month is a fino etching of one of Gainsborough’s very 
best portraits, “Orpin, Parish Clerk of Bradford, Wiltshire.” It is 
needless to say more than that Mr. Waltner, the etcher, has done full 
justice to his subject. Mr. Wornum adds a notice of the artist’s life 
and works. It is to be wished that these notices, which are commend- 
ably full of information, were expressed in more articulate speech. 
What a phrase is this: —“ Gainsborough is described as having used very 
long brushes,—that is, the handles of them.” Strictly, this means that 
he painted with the handles of very long brushes. M. Brunet-Debaines’ 
etching after Ruysdael is worked out with an exquisite elaboration 
which, however, does not impair the general effectiveness of the whole. 
Of the literary contents of the number we may select for notice Mr. G. 
A. Simcox’s very ingenious essay on “ Art and Antiquarians.” A feeling 
easily intelligible and not wholly unpraiseworthy has declared itself in 
seme quarters against restoration. We are told that there is more 
interest in a building that exhibits the changes, possibly the injuries, 
wrought by successive generations, than in one to which the hand of 
the restorer has given back an uniformity of neatnoss or utility. Mr. 
Simeox, in opposition, gives us a valuable discourse on the text that 
the future of a building is more important than its history. Its con- 
cluding passage, referring as it does to one of the most important archi- 
tectural questions of the day, a question, too, on which the Portfolio 
itself has given currency to some unprofitable and unpractical criticism, 
deserves to be quoted :—*“If we find the grey stone of St. Paul's cold 
and dingy under a London sky, we are not bound to be content with it, 
because Wren wished for little more. The question of what is to be 
done with a great church, which in its present state is unsatisfactory 
to three people out of four who care for it, is much too difficult to be 
complicated by the assumption that one of the faultiest of the supreme 
buildings of the world is to be kept untouched till we can find a faultless 
artist to design a faultless scheme of decoration.” 

The Story of the Plébiscite, told by One of the Seven Million Five 
Hundred Thousand who voted “ Yes.” From the French of MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This is a tolerable, but not an 





excellent translation of the least interesting amongst the joint works of | Sheridan's political proceedings, which are out of place, except as 
The peculiar flavour of the phraseology of | padding, without their historical context. In short, the so-called * Life’ 


the famous collaborateurs. 
Alsace is occasionally injured in the rendering into English by too much 
literalism. The contemptuous and bitter epithets lavished upon Napo- 


jleon III. become simply foolish by translation, and the invariable 


adherence to the construction of the sentences as in the original pro- 
duces an unpleasant monotony. In this work the enmity of the celebra- 
ted partners to the Empire finds full vent, and the power of their picture 
of the political ignorance of the provinces, and of the dreadful results of 
the war is undeniable. But we object to the unscrupulous and, as we 
believe, unfounded accusations of personal corrupt motives and dishonest 
dealings which they bring against the late Emperor (who died a poor 
man), as much from the literary as from the moral point of view. 
Much of the value of the important series of historical and political 
novels produced by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian is due to their lucid 
moderation and convincing justice. Zhe Story of the Pleébiscite will 
never take a place among them; it is no more than a scurrilous party 
pamphlet, cast in half-dialogue, half-narrative fashion. 

Old-Fashioned Stories, By Thomas Cooper. (Hodder and Stoughton). 
The best and most characteristic of these stories are those which, as the 
author says in his preface, describe the “old Lincolnshire ” of forty or 
fifty years ago. The tale of “The Fisherman and the Fiddler,” two 
dwellers by the Trent, is an instance. The Trent is not to be men- 
tioned, for beauty of scenery, with the Thames, but one who knows it 
and loves it can make it interesting, and it has the advantage of being 
wilder and Jess civilised than its great compeer of the South. “The 
Beggared Gentleman and his Crooked Stick” is a very pathetic story, 
and the miseries of the Leicester stocking-makers, miseries now happily 
passed away, are described with much power. The author gladly acknow- 
ledges in a posteriptum that things are much changed for the better 
since these tales were written, and he seems to attribute the change to 
free-trade. Does he still adhere to the great economic fallacy which, as 
it seems to us, lies beneath the words, “Go to Leicester, or any other of 
the suffering towns of depressed manufacture, where men compete with 
each other in machinery till human hands are of little use”? Should it 
not have been owned that, while much suffering was caused by the 
transition from hand-labour to the labour of machines, this “competition 
in machinery ” has had the ultimate effect of making “‘ human hands” 
of much more use than they ever were before ? 

The Englishman's Illustrated Guide-book to the United States ana 
Canada, (Longmans.)—It will very seldom be within the power ofa . 
reviewer to criticise a guide-book effectively. At the most, he can but 
test a very limited portion. We shall content ourselves with saying 
that the plan of the little volume before us is satisfactory, and that the 
volume itself is of convenient size and shape, an important, but by no 
means an universal virtue of guide-books. After some general informa- 
tion, among which we find the important statement that travelling on 
the Continent of North America is less expensive than travelling in 
Western Europe, twenty-seven routes are described in detail, three of 
these lying wholly or partly in Canada. An interesting and valuable 
appendix is added, “ showing the area, population, climate, soil, products, 
prices of lands, wages of labour, cost of living, &c., in seventeen of the 
States and Territories of the United States.” Here we find tables of 
wages and of the “ cost of living ” which intending emigrants may study 
with advantage. A farm-labourer’s wages in the States average, for ex- 
perienced hands, 7s. in summer, and 5s, 6d. in winter; for ordinary hands, 
5s. 6d. in summer, and 4s, 6d. in winter. When we speak of “ the States,” it 
must be understood that the Pacific States and territories, where everything 
is on a higher scale, are not included. But how about the cost of living ? 
In the middle States, a name which includes Virginia and Kentucky, 
beef is 84d. per pound, mutton 7d., pork 7d., butter 20d., cheese 12d., 
rice 6}d., tea 5s. 6d., sugar 74d., coffee 16d. Coal is about 32s. a ton 
(a price which rises in the Pacific States to 90s.). These prices are not 
much above the English average, meat, the most important article of 
all, being cheaper; though tea, which comes next to it, is much dearer. 
The price of bread is given in that of barrels of flour, which we are not 
skilful enough to be able to reduce; but as America is a wheat-export- 
ing country, it cannot be very high. In house-rent the labourer would 
seem to have the difference against him. <A four-roomed tenement 
would cost about £17 per annum. This, however, refers to the towns 
only. The villages supply accommodation more cheaply, it is to be 
presumed, there as they do here. Statistics of this kind must of course 
be supplemented by more particular information, especially on the point 
which is being at this moment energetically debated, whether employ- 
ment at these wages is to be found, but they are very useful in their 
way. 

The Works of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, with a Memoir of the 
Author, a Collection of Ana, and Ten Chalk Drawings. Edited by F. 
Stainforth. (Chatto and Windus.)—When we have said that this isa 
convenient-sized book and well-printed, and that it fulfils the promise 
of its title-page, in so far as Sheridan’s own works are concerned, we 
have exhausted all the commendation in our power to bestow. The 
“Ana” are scanty, and do not include any anecdotes but those which 
everybody has heard, and the “Life” is a trite, tame, and meagre 











performance. It occupies ninety pages, and is chiefly composed of 
extracts from newspapers, verses, prologues, rough drafts of scenes 
in Sheridan’s plays which he afterwards altered, and letters on 


is a sample of the flimsy and insincere style of literature which woe 
regret to find so prevalent, and which is encouraged by these choap 
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collections, which affect memoirs to give them completeness, but would 
be more satisfactory without them, when they are so ill-done as in this 
instance. 

Barbara. By Louise Clarisse Reynolds. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.) 

—There is a fashion in plots, as in other things. Tale-writers, of late, 
have beer inclined to a combination of this kind:—A young ward and 
a middle-aged guardian cherish for each other an unknown affection. 
But the guardian has a son; the young people, he thinks, must be in 
love with each other. Then we have the noble resolve to give up his 
own feelings. Then some such incident as the discovery that the son 
is somebody else’s son will occur; and finally, things will be brought to 
a conclusion more or less satisfactory. There is nothing particularly 
attractive about this. On the contrary, the suggestion of a rivalry in 
love between father and son is odious. Beyond this, we do not see any- 
thing to be objected to in Barbara, except it be an objection that it can 
scarcely even amuse any one to read it. 

Notes on Surgical Nursing. By J. H. Barnes. (Churchill.)—This 
invaluable book is a condensation from a short course of lectures 
delivered at the Training School for Nurses in connection with the 
Liverpool Workhouse, an institution thus briefly described by Mr. 
Barnes, the surgeon to the workhouse hospital:—“In the month of 
May, 1865, for the unpaid pauper women who attended to the sick in 
the male division of the workhouse hospital, there was substituted a 
staff of skilled, paid nurses, under the able direction of the late Miss 
Agnes Elizabeth Jones. The great success that followed this first 
experimont in workhouse hospital-nursing soon led to the other depart- 
ments of the hospital being placed under the same conditions; and 
now, for some years, they have all been carefully tended by an efficient 
staff of trained nurses and probationers, under the supervision of a 
lady-superintendent.” In 1866, Dr. Gee, the physician to the hospital, 
delivered a course of lectures on medical nursing, and Mr. Barnes pre- 
pared the “ Notes,” which are among the most valuable and interesting 
of the practical books on this immensely important subject which have 
come under our notice. Its contents are admirably arranged, the 
author’s directions are clear, simple, and explained with brevity and 
reasonableness ; the minutiz of suffering are taken into account, and the 
small, deft, ready experiments which give relief are lucidly set forth. 
Though the “Notes” are specially intended for the use of hospital 
nurses, and are described by the author as a slight introduction to a 
systematic study of the science of nursing, they are of such general ap- 
plication and far-reaching utility, that we hope the book will be widely 
accepted as a household manual. 

“ B,” an Autobiography. By E. Dyne Fenton. 3 vols. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—We cannot say much either for the good-taste or the 
ability of this book. ‘ B,” the supposed author of the autobiography, 
does not contrive to tell us much about himself. We part with him 
with but the faintest idea of what manner of man he was. But what 
he does make us acquainted with, is little less than revolting. He 
describes his father as a pompous and cruel martinet, and describes 
him, we may say by the way, in a style of caricature, as committing 
absurdities which are absolutely insane; and then, when every one has 
been taught to look upon him with contempt and disgust, “B” apolo- 
gises for him by revealing the secret which has changed into bitterness 
and narrowness a disposition naturally kindly, this secret being that 
his wife, “ B’s” mother, is an incurable drunkard. Here is a pretty 
subject for a son to enlarge upon in his autobiography! There are 
other characters in the book, some of them even ludicrously caricatured, 
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“AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SO 


O FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


CIETY, 


FOUNDED 1836. 


At the recent Bonus Investigation the reserves against all liabilities were determined upon the strictest and most cautious 


principles known to Actuaries. 


The value of the protection thus afforded to Policy-holders is clearly explained by the Directors’ Report. 
The Bonus declared, after thus providing the highest known order of security, was unusually large. 


The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 


The Society has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance contracts from complication. 


The Policies are “ indisputable.” 


The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the legal profession. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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by using the 


oR COMPOSITE CANDLES. 


183 STRAND, 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 





VOID DANGER, and at same time | 

PROMOTE CLEANLINESS and ECONOMY, | 

WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING | 

Made in all sizes and sold everywhere. 
Wholesale only of 

J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London. | 


McQALL’S S 

pA sSA® DU OX-TONGUES. 

In 3-lb. and 4-Ib, Tins, containing one and two 
| tongues respectively. 
| “Met with universal approval."—Zimes, April 28, 1874. 
| Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and 
| Wholesale: 
J. McCALL and CO., Houndsditch, E.O. 
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OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
Glasgow. September 30 to October 7. 


7—The Right Hon. Earl of ROSEBERY. 
PRESIDENTS OF = naman 
t Hon. Lord Moncrieff. . 7 
the ane Hon. Lord Napier and Ettrick, K.T. 
The Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, C.B., F.R.S, M.P. 
Sir George Campbell. 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 
G. W. Hastings, Esq. 
tuses and particulars may be had at the 
feos 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
. Cc. W. RYALLS, General Secretary. 


ea pennand val , 
TTINIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
"The PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN is 
VACANT, in consequence of the death of Dr. Heimann. 
Candidates for the appointment are requested to send 
their applications and testimonials, on _or before 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3rd, to the undersigned, from 
whom further information may be obtained. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
August 17th, 1874. 

et ‘ 
ORWICH HIGH SCHOOL 
GIRLS.—In October the Council of the Girls’ 
plic Day School Company (Limited) will ELECT 
@ HEAD MISTRESS for the above School, which it is 
proposed to open in Norwich next January. Salary, 
£250 per annum, with a Capitation Fee of 108 on each 
pupil over 100. Testimonials, printed or legibly written, 
to be sent on or before October 17th, to the SECRE- 
TARY of the Company, 112 Brompton Road, 8.W., 

from whom further particulars can be had. 
ENTONE. — An EXPERIENCED 
TUTOR, who intends to winter in the South of 
France, is PREPARED to TAKE CHARGE of a 


PUPIL. Good Keferences. 
Address “ B.A.,” 3 Wesley Street, Barnsley, Yorks. 


LD HOVE-HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON.—J. H. HUTTON, B.A., will RE- 
OPEN his SCHOOL, after the Summer Vacation, on 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. He prepares boys, 
between the ages of ten and seventeen, for the Public 
Schools and Univerities; for Matriculation at the 
London University, and the Local Examinations of 
Oxford and Cambridge. His course of Education is 
also adapted for the Occupations of Commercial Life, 
or of any active, practical Profession. His house is now 
thoroughly repaired and greatly enlarged, possessing 
ample accommodation ; and adjoining it, is one of the 
best playgrounds in Brighton. 
AAR. C. H. LAKE receives a LIMITED 
i NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 


OTICE.— ROYAL SCHOOL of 
MINES, Jermyn Street, London. The 24th 
SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, the Ist October. 
Prospectuses may be had on application. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


PRESIDEN 
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EDICAL EDUCATION of 
WOMEN.—A MEDICAL SCHOOL for WOMEN 

will be OPENED in London on OCTOBER 12. All 
articulars can be obtained from the Secretary, Miss 
— 80 Henrietia Street, Brunswick Square, 


C. 

Ct THOMAS'S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 
kK) EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 
8.E.—The MEDICAL SESSION for 1874 and 1875 will 
commence on THURSDAY, the Ist OCTOBER, 1874, 
on which occasion an Address will be delivered by Mr. 
MacCorMac, at Two o'clock. 





AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 31st December, 1873 
Income for the past year 7 one 
Amount paid on death to December last 9,856,739 
Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
at the Office. 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
TIucorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.— 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Ade'‘aide and the principal 
towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated and 
collected. Money received on deposit. For terms 
apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


see £5,486,748 
* 507,284 











HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Life Assurances, Anuuities, and Endowments upon 
favourable conditions. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances against Loss or Damage to Property of 
every description. 
Renewal! Premiums falling due at Mic haelmas should 
be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, 
Actuary and Res, Sec, 





Cornhil, London. 
ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 


ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS' ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bouus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—G. J. SHaw Lerevrs, Esq., M.P, 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Right Hon. John G, Hub- 








Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. bard, . MP. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. — 

Sir W. R. Farquhar, John Martin, Esq. 


Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
William Stevea, Esq. 
Johu G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 


> 


Henry Vigue, Esq. 


Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq., 


MP. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH. 
Actuary—SaMUBL Brown. 
Share Capital at present paid up & invested £1,000,000 
Tota] Funds about ... 3,000,000 
Total Annual Income up wards of............... 400,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Mic haelmas must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 14th October. 


| LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 














Gentlemen entering have the option of paying £40 
for the first year, a similar eum for the second, £20 for 
the third. and £10 for each succeeding year; or, by 
paying £105 at once, of becoming perpetual Students. 

Any further information required will be afforded by 
Mr. WHITFIELD. 


WO COURSES of LECTURES on 
GEOLOGICAL MINERALOGY will be given | 

at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, by _ Professor 
TENNANT, to which the Public are admitted on 
paying the College Fees. One Course is given on 
Wednesday and Friday mornings, from 9 to 10 o'clock, 
commencing Wednesday, October 7, and terminating 
at Easter, 1575. The other Course is given on Thurs- 
day evenings, from 8 to 9, commencing October 8. } 
The Lectures are illustrated by a very extensive | 
Collection of Specimens. | 
Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology is | 
given by Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., at his residence, | 
149 Strand, W.C. 





O LITERARY MEN.—WRITERS | _ 


on Political and Social Questions are required | 

for a high-class Conservative Newspaper. | 
Communications, with specimen articles, to be | 
addressed to“ L. G. L.,” 117 Chancery Lane. 


7 TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


JENNINGTON and CO’S 

| MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Invesuments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 

PENNINGTON and CO. 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


3 Royal Exchange | 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
A Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL: 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. \ 


Secretaries 


DIRECTORS. 
Henry R. Brand, Esq., M.P. | Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Octavius E, Coope, Esq., S 
MP. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Good- 


Exq. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P., F.R.S. 

John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 


Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Smith, 


hart, Esq. Dudiey Robert 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY, 


CARSON’S PAINT. 
ts cetantetpanes eoananeinat 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO: 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 





CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGaTte Hiut, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, Dustin. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE: 
WORLD. 











THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures. 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 








FOR THE COLD BATH, &., &c. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BB ORDERED THROU GH TOWELS. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHBRE,; 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, andi. 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
ITS QUALITY 1S UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR. 





New London Address :— 
101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragranee 
to the breath. 





Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. — 





| 


RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “Medal for Progress” at the- 

Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position, 

assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
d. 





Stand 





Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, such 
profits being either added to the Policy, applied ia re- 
duction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 
the Insured, 

Low Rates without Participation in Profits. 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 


| proved Security, in sums of vot less than £500. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 
£100 for the whole term of life:— 








Without, With Without; With 
Age. Profits. | Profits. Age. Profits.| Profits. 
15 \£111 O|£115 0|| 40 | £218 10/43 6 5 
20 | 11310) 119 3|| 50 | 4 0 9 410 7 
30 | 2 4 0} 210 4/| Go | 6 1 0| 67 4 





Any Insured party may, if he think proper, pay the 
whole amount of premium required on a Life Policy 
in a few years by increasing the annual payments 


nothing more to pay. 

Policies payable in the life-time of the Assured are 
granted with participation in profits on the tontine 
principle. 

' , ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
NDIGES TIO N— 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True Remedy. Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 
33; Lozenges, in boxes, from 28 6d; Globales, in 
bottles, from 28; and as Powder, iu 1 oz. bottles, at ds 
each; by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 





| 


| according to a fixed table, after which he will have | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


i 





| used so many years, signed, 


“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—€. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 wards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
“Elizabeth Lazenby.” 











EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.") 
d by Gc i s “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivailed for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on ald 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Safely Married. By the Author 
of “CASTE,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 
“The reader will experience rare pleasure in the 
perusal! of this interesting and original novel.”—/ost. 


Queenie. 3 vols. 


“We sail the sea of life: a calm one finds 
And one a tempest." — Wordsworth. 


Qld Myddelton’s Money. By 


Mary Cecit HAY. 3 vols. 
“An ingenious story, cleverly imagined, and very 





well carried out.”—Spectaéor. 
A Rose in June. By Mrs. 
Tux Times.—“‘ A Rose in June’ is as pretty as its | 


OLIPHANT. 2 vols., 21s. 
title. Itis one of the best and most touching of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s novels.” 


Frances. By Mortimer Collins, 
Author of “ Marquis and Merchant,” &c. 3 vols. 
Tue Times.—“* Frances’ is decidedly interesting.” 


Hope Meredith. By the Author 
of “St. OLAVES.” 31s. [Just ready. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION of 
HE ORIGINAL, By Tromas 
WALKER, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Barrister-at-Law, and one of the Police Magistrates of 
‘the Metropolis. 

‘I wish you all the success of the Spectator, Tatler, 
and the Guardian. What does not society owe to the 
man who, after protecting her laws for eight hours a 
day, gives up the residne of his time to the ameliora- 
tion of politics and morals ?"—Sydney Smith to Thomas 
Walker, May 22, 1835. 

Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. With Biographical 
Sketches of the Thomas Walkers, Father and Son. 
2 vols. demy Svo, price 21s. 

“The author was a shrewd observer ; a courageous 
thinker on such subjects as the Poor Laws and the 
condition of the agricultural labourer...... He was the 
intimate friend of Sydney Smith; the highly valued 
correspondent of Sir Robert Peel....... But what he | 
was, and what his father was before him, I have en- | 
deavoured to set forth in the biographical chapters 
that precede this edition of ‘ The Original,/—an edition 
which, I hope, may find its way to the shelves of many 
libraries.""— Blanchard Jerrold’s Preface. 

GRANT and Co., 72 to 78 Turnmill Street, E.C. 


Now ready, a Popular Edition, with 2 Portraits of 
Lord Byron and 7 other Illustrations, royal Svo, 
7s 6d, cloth. 

HE LETTERS and JOURNALS of 
LORD BYRON. With Notices of his Life. -By 

THOMAS Moork, Author of “Lalla Rookh,” &c. Col- 

lected and arranged with Notes by Sir Walter Scott, 

Lord Jeffery, Professor Wilson, Gifford, Crabbe, Heber, 

Lockhart, &c, 

Uniform with the above, with 12 Illustrations, 
royal 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HE POETICAL WORKS of LORD 
BYRON. Collectedand arranged with Notes by 
Scott, Jeflery, Wilson, Gifford, Crabbe, Heber, Lock- 
hast, &c. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


New Edition, Illustrated, royal 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
ILLARNEY LEGENDS. Edited by 


the late T. CROFTON CRrOKER, F.S.A., Author 
of * The Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland,” &c. 
A New Edition, by T. Wricnrt, M.A., F.S.A., with an 
Introduction by T. F. DILLON CrOKER, F.R.G.S. 
London: WILLIAM TrG@ and Co,, Pancras Lane, 
‘Cheapside. 





OMETS, and the NEW COMET of 

1874, witha Complete Popular Account of all that 

is known of these wonderful Bodies, which are so great 
a Perplexity to Science. 

“The author has contrived to compress into the 
‘fifty-seven pages of this book as large an amount of 
useful and interesting information respecting comets 
as it is possible to do."—Athenzum, August 15, 1874. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 


‘Cheapside, 
NzeVoUs EXHAUSTION, and the 
Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired; 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8vo, 





MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
LA 


. WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will poe luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 





Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 





M APPIN and WEBB’S 
A 1 SPOONS and FORKS 


are guaranteed to last for 20 years. A written 


guarantee given to every purchaser.—76, 77, 


and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and Mansion- 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


M APPIN and WEBB’S 
pi Celebrated TABLE KNIVES 
are guaranteed to be of the highest possible 
quality.—76, 77, avd 78 Oxford Street, West 
End, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London. 


[ APPIN and 





PLATE-CHESTS and CANTEEN-CASES, 
for Military, Foreign, and Home use, fur 1, 2, 
4, 6, and 12 persons, at £6 10s, £10 10s, £12 
12s, £19 53.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
End, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London. 


\ 


M APPIN and WEBB’S 

By WEDDING and BIRTH-DAY PRESENTS, 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Silver Plate, the 
very best choice in London.—76, 77, and 78 
Oxford Street, West End, and Mansiun-House 
Buildings, Poultry, London. 


Tf APPIN and WEBB’'S 
PATENT SAFETY CARVER-FORK, 
‘Edinboro’ Guard," cannot get out of order, 
and has a permauent Rest to keep it from the 
Table-cloth. 


N 
M APE LA and WEBB, 
i Patentees of the Club Bottle Holder. 

76,77. and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


N AF ? 3m and WEBB’S 

p SEASONABLE PRESENTS, 
Sherry Flasks, Ladies’ Norwegian Belts and 
Chatelaines, Gold-mounted and other Sporting 
Knives, Cases of Razors, Cases of Scissors, 
Solid Leather Dressing Cases, Dressing Bags, 
&e , &t.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
End, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London. Manufactory and Show-rvooms— 
Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


N APPIN and WEBB’'S 
Costly I'lustrated Catalogue on receipt of 12 
stamps, smaller edition post free. 
76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
Manufactory and Show-rooms—Royal Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield. 





The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap 


proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best. 


remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate coustitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and O00O., Chomists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 
HEALTH INSURED. — Round Shoulders, 
Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 
other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and 
Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Invaluable for growiug children. Illustrations free. 
HAMILTON aud CO., 404 Oxford Street, W. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 6d; 

sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itisapplied. Sold at 3s 6d; sentfree for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 
REY HAIR, 248 High Holboro, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 
manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 2s 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps; and al] Chemists. 


AIR-COLOURK WASH. 


—By damping the head with this beautifully- 
perfumed Wasb, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sept for stamps—AJ.EX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 








OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 

contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Worthy of 
especial note—These purifying Pills excel 

every other medicine for regulating the digestion, 
acting healthily on the liver and bowels, invigorating 
the nervous system, and strengthening the body. They 
cause neither pain nor other inconvenience. At all 
seasons the system is liable to sudden checks. In such 
cases these Pills restore the balance of the circulation, 
and ward off dangerous attacks of diarrhoea, dysentery, 
or cholera. They are the best correctives of the 
stomach, when disordered by over-repletion or by the 
presence of indigestible food. They speedily rectify 
the flatulence, weight, ‘and general uneasiness which 
are experienced in the bowels prior to the accession of 
more serious ailments, which debilitate, if they do not 
endanger. 





WEBB’S| 


a 

J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 
- ior Sagas Seas and 22 Cornhill, London; 19 
osley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Li ool: 

| and 39 New Street, Birmingham. beet tees. 


| OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL's 

{ Travelling, Tourist, Cruising, and Shooting Suit 
from Three Guineas. Waterproof Tweed Overcoats’ 

— Registered Pockets, 20s and 21s; in Melton Cloths, 
23, 


r OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Fashion. 
abe Novelties in Suits and Dresses. Washin 
Suits of Regatta cloth, from 10s 6d; of Serge and Dri 
materials, from 15s 6d. Knickerbocker and Play Suits, 
in Autumn Angola Cloths, from 2s. Light Tweed 
Overcoats, from 14s; ditto Melton, from 21s, 


POR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’s 
Superior Riding Habits, from Three to Eight 
Guineas; Pantaloons, 31s 6d. Riding Hats, trimmed, 
from 2ls. Specialities in Walking and Travelling 
Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty and elegance of 
configuration. Promenade and House Jackets, ex. 
quisitely shaped.—To be had only at H. J. NICOLL's 
several Addresses in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, as given above, “ 


\ ILLIAM Ss. BURTOYM, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint. 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Llustra- 
tions of his unr.valled Stock of 
Electro Plate. | Table Cutlery. 
Britannia Metal Goods. | Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Dish Covers. | Beddingand Bed Hangings 
Hot-water Dishes, | Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Stoves and Fenders. | BedroomCabinetFurniture 
Marble Chimneypieces. Dining and Drawing-room 
Kitchen Ranges. Furniture. 
Lamps and Gaseliers. | Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
Tea Trays. ‘Turnery Goods, 
Urns and Kettles. Kitchen Utensils, 
Clocks and Candelabra. | 

With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3, 44 
Newman Street ; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman 
Yard, London, W. Thecost of delivering goods to the 
most distant parts of the United Kingdom by railway 
is triling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always under- 
take delivery at a small fixed rate. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


I ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. are the 
pi largest holders of Whiskyintheworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY .s recommended by the medical 
profession in preferen eto French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and: sesfor home use and ya 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength In- 
variably adopted in he holds when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
simile across label. 


SAVORY and MOORE'S 
P ANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE, invaluable remedies in 
Consumption, Loss of Flesh, Indigestion, &c, Medical 
men who have made these subjects their special study 
testify that life is prolonged in a remarkable manner, 
appetite, strength, and weight increased, digestion 
greatly promoted, nourishment imparted, and the 
general condition of the body improved by the use of 
these remedies. Bottles from 2s to 21s. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
And of all other Chemists, who also supply SAVORY 
and MOORE'S BEST FOOD for INFANTS. A plea 
sant, perfectly nutritious, and easily digested Food. 














RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

/ TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. ‘The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
| free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 528 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John Waite, 
| Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 
| NEW PATENT. 





LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

“4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
| WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEU, 
| SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
| inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
| ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
\ London. 
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Just out, price 10s 6d. 
PROTESTANT 
JOURNALISM. 


BY THE 





AUTHOR OF “MY CLERICAL FRIENDS.” | 
| 





CONTENTS. | 


egrams—Conservative History—Jews 

1 — French Huguenots — National 

Churches—Schemes of Unity. 

Christianity of the Echo—Roman News of the Globe | 

* “_The Newest Religion out—The Saturday Review | 
on Bishops—Manchester and the Pope. — 

A Polemical Truce ; approved by the Morning Post ; 
Motives for it—The Established Church—Con- 
servative Socialism—Latest News from Rome. 

The Past Year and the Future of Protestantism. 

ishops. 

} eda Persecution and English Sympathy—The 
Daily News on the Pope—A Remarkable Sermon 
—A United School Board. | 

Church and State. | 

Quare fremuerunt Gentes? . ” 

Christian Unity—Modern History—A View of 

igion. 

re Rott and the Lamb—A Declaration of War. 

. Church and State. 

Catholicism and Republicanism—American and 
English Journalism. 
The Blessings of a Free Press. 

” Cesarism and Journalism—Cesar on the Bench— 
The Irish Synod—The English Convocation. 

. Anglican Confession—The Vall Mall Gazette on | 
Canon Law—The Fourth Estate. | 

. Quarre!s of Unbelievers—Apropos of M. Littré— | 
Freedom in Germany—Jourvalism in excelsis— 
A Teacher of Religion. ; 

. A New Festival—An Old One—Consistent Legisla- 

tion—Historical Paradox. 

Uncertain Sounds—Unwholesome Sympathies— 
Unexpected Confessions. 

Exeter Hall—Difficulties of Bishops—The Saturday 
Review on the Reformation—The Telegraph on 
Bismarck—The Standard on the Church. 

Theology of Peers and Journalists—Confession in 
England and America. 

. Temporal Thrones— The World without the 
Church—The Gospel of the Saturday Review— 
Comedy Monks. 

French Penitents and English Crities—The Satur- 
day Review on Anglicanism — Fruits of the 
Establishment. 

. Saul among the Prophets—How the next Pope will 
be Elected—Relics—Funerals—The Bosom of the 
English Church. 

. The Times on Ritualism and Pilgrimages—English 
Journals and Anglican Bishops—Academical 
Sermons. 

Jansenists and Di lingerists—Their English Pane- 
gyrists—The Sririt of Ritualism. 

The Primitive Church—A Stage beyond it—A New 
Patriarch—A Hint to the Sa‘urday Review. 

. The Millennium—The Truth about Dillingerism— 
Bishops and Ritualists. : 

. The Church of England—A Comic Theologian—The 

Millennium Postponed—Newspaper Piety. 

God and Cesar—The Conversion of England—A 
Bishop at Bay—Roma periclitans. ’ ' 

Light from the Provinces—Luminaries of Ritualism 
—The Branch Theory—Reinkins in excelsis. 

31. Corporate Reunion—The Spirit of Revolt—Pro- 

fanity Rebuked. 

$2. “ The Blessed Reformation "—Unity in Discord. 

33, Authority and Obedience—Anglicanism fatal to 

both—The Idolatry of Secularism—The Fruits of 
a Congress. 

34. The Vicar of Christ and the Vicars of Satan. 

35. The Future of Ritualism—Wanted an Authority 
to Obey—The Evangelical Alliance. 

. Why do Englishmen hate their Mother ?—The 
Undivided Church—An historical Accident. 

7. Journalistic Candour—The N. ture of **the highest 
Authority "—The Communicable Attributes of 
God—Infallibility. 

. Ultramontanism. 

Anglican Views of the Christian Church. 

. Authority and the Theory of Anglicanism. 

- Prophets of Evil—Physical Scieuce—The Logic of 
Unbelief. 

2. Is the Christian Church dead ? 

3. German Persecutors and English Apologists. 

. The Great Question. 

5. Israel in Egypt. 

Plain Speaking. 

7. A New Note o1 the Church. 

. The Vicar of Christ. 

. Nebulous Christianity. 

. Religious “ Bunkum.” 

. A House divided against itself. 

- Persecution and its Fruits. 

3. Dogma in the Nineteenth Century. 
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Reformers, Conservatives, Defenders of the Estab- | 
lishment. 

The * Bouncing” Journal—The “ Liberal” Journal. 

- The Scottish Episcopal Church—Sham Romanism 

—German Persecution—A New Rite. 

. The Chaos of Anglicanism. 

. American Pilgrims—Dr. Fraser—John Bunyan. 

. Manchester Theologians. 

- Universal Nonconformity. 

2, The Public Worship Bill, and what it Proves. 

. Spiritual and Temporal. 

. A Form of Lunacy. 


London: BURNS, OATES, and Co., 


17 Feriman Street; and 63 Paternoster Row. 








. The Archbishop's Bill. g: 


MASON’S ENGLISH COURSE, 


Just published, price 3s 6d, cloth, a NEW EDITION (the Nineteenth) of 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, including the Principles of 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. By C. P. Mason, B.A., F.C.P., Fellow of University College, London. 
btn important Additions relating to the History aud Development of the Eng ish Language, and a Copious 
ndex. 

Without any material alteration of the original plan and scope of the work, this edition has been revised 
throughout, and in great part rewritten. The object kept in view bas been to exhibit ina clear and accurate 
form not only the present phase of our language, but also the way in which English has come to be what it 
is, as regards its elements, its forms, and its constructions. 





Price 1s 64, cloth. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for the Use of 


Junior Classes. 
Price 8d, cloth. 


FIRST NOTIONS of GRAMMAR for YOUNG LEARNERS. 


(A Book for Children.) 


G. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


NEW EDITION, now ready. 


The HAND: its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as 


Evineing Design, and Illustrating the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God. By Sir CHarves Bett, 
K.G. -R.S.L, and E. Ninth Edition, preceded by an Account of the Author's Researches in the 
With a Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 








Nervous System. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








Now ready, crown Svo, pp. 244, cloth, 9s. 
R OC K § A H E A D; 
Or, the Warnings of Cassandra. 
By W. R. GREG. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





TO INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, READ 


SHARP'S STOCK axp SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
OCTOBER EDITION. NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, TOST-FREE. 


Investments in Railways, Debentures, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign 
Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c. Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.0. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.O. 








FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the Siete made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description, These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wir THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D E A N EK ° S, A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s, Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELECTRO ForKsS—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

, SPoons, » 248 to 40s; m 16s to 308. | BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
PAPIER Micur Tea TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, £6s, 95s. Repsteaps—Brass and Lron, with Bedding. 
FLECTRO TEA AND COFFEES Sets, from £3 10s to £24, CoRNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Disu COvERS—Tin, 238; Metal, 658; Electro, £12, G ASELIERS—2-light, 188; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
ELecTRO Crvuets, from 123 6d to £6 6s, Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6, 
a Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s, Kircnr NERS, from 3ft., £3 5s, to 6 ft., £33. 
LAmMps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KircHen UTexstts—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s. TURNERY Goons, Brushes, MATs, &c. 
COAL-SCUTILES AND VASES, Boxes, &e. ToOoLS—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
CLocks—English, Freneb, and American. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &¢, 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services Hot-water Fittings for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 
DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
DELIGHTFUL and LASTING | I INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 
FRAGRANCE, with « Delicate and Clear Com- 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


plexion, by using the eclebrated “* UNITED SERVICE” | 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by | jy the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lam)b>th. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
—_——— - - —— | some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
OUNGS ARNICATED CORN and | seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 


BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 
for giving immediate ease and removing those painful! Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


excrescences. Price 6d and Is per box. May be 

procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 7 -aP = 

HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and OUN BURGESS and SON'S 

ask for Young's Original and Superior 

z * & ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 

ag pers very Remarkable | Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S | Hundred Years, at 

PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- | 107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, | Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 

and invigorating to the constitution, Sold by Chemists. | BURGESS and SON'S.” 
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NEW WORKS 2y Professor Ruvss, Dr. BusHNELL, 


Professor Urperwec, Dr. Stovcuton, and the AuTHOR 
of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” 





The HISTORY of CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY in the 

APOSTOLIC AGE. By Epwarp Revss, Professor in the Theological Faculty, 
and in the Protestant Seminary of Strasburg. With Preface and Notes by R. 
W. DALE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, price 12s each. 

From the ATHENZUM, September 12:—“ The book comprehends all that could 
be expected from the historian of Apostolical theology. It is full and interesting. 
The author writes excellently and eloquently. The spirit and tone of a masterly 
anterpreter inspire confidence in the reader, who feels that he has to do with a 
man who has pondered Jong and earnestly upon the topics he discusses...,..He is 
@lear, eloquent, discriminating, impartial.” 


FORGIVENESS and LAW: Grounded in Principles Inter- 
preted by Human Analogies. By Horace BUSHNELL, D.D., Author of “ Nature 
and 'theSupernataral,” “ The Viearious Sacrifice,” &c. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 

*,* In this work Dr. Bushnell sets forth the new views he now holds on the 

Atonement, modifying those expressed in “ The Vicarious Sacrifice.” 


Now ready, complete in Two Vols. royal 8vo. 

A HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to the Present 
Time. By Dr. FrrepricH UsBerweEG, late Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Kinigsberg. Translated by Prof. George Morris, A.M. With 
Additions by the Translator ; by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., on English and 
American Philosophy; and by V. Botta, Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. 

Vol. L—ANCIENT and MEDIZEVAL PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 18s. 

Vol. IL—MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 21s. 

EXAMINER :—" Ueberweg's ‘History of Philosophy’ is exactly what English- 
speaking students want. In no work of the same compass is so much positive in- 
struction given concerning the more important philosophical systems, and from 
none, on the whole, can so undistorted an impression be gained of the course of 
human thought.” 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—“ It may be recommended to students of Philosophy 
with ali confidence as an admirable text-book.” 


‘The CHURCH of the REVOLUTION. By John Stoughton, 
D.D. Being the Fifth and Concluding Volume of “ The Ecclesiastical History 
of England.” 8vo, price 12s. 

Joun Buti:—* We have read every word of it with satisfaction. We recommend 
the volume in the frankest spirit, and wich it a wide circulation within the Church 
as well as without.” 

*.* The preceding volumes comprise, ‘The Church of the Civil Wars and the 
Commonwealth,” 2 yols., 28s; and “* The Church of the Restoration,” 2 vols., 25s. 


SECOND EDITION. 

The SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN of the BIBLE INFERRED 
from ITSELF. By HENRY RoGeRs, Author of “The Eclipse of Faith,” &c. 
8vo, price 12s. 

MANCHESTER EXAMINER :—“ One of the ablest and most rational defences of the 
superhuman origin of the Bible ever written. The author's candour and impar- 
tiality are no less remarkable than his clear and impressive style.” 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. | F)RASER'S 


and 31 Paternoster Row. | 


MAGAZINE, 








NEW VOLUME of the RECORD OFFICE CALENDAR rt 
STATE PAPERS. Sof FOREIGN 
In imperial 8vo, pp. 690, price 15s, cloth. 
ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, Foreign Series, of tl 
é Reign of Elizabeth, 1569-71, preserved in the State Paper Depart 4 
H.M.'s Public Record Office, Edited by A. J. Cnospy, M.A. Oxon, Bareent of 
Law, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, aud with the sa. an 
< 8 ae v7 a for the Home Department. ae 
@ series, of which this is the ninth volume, contain a Calendar o : 
Correspondence during the early portion of the reign of Queen Eliza Ke ay tan 
in the Public Record Otfice and elsewhere. They illustrate not only the — 
but also the domestic affairs of Foreign Countries during that period. eres 
London: LONGMANS and Co, and TRUBNER and Co.; Oxford: Parker and Co. 





Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co.; Edinburgh: A.and C. BLAcK: Dublin: A THO. 
Dr. TYNDALL’S ADDRESS. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 3s, cloth. 

DDRESS delivered before the British Association assembled 


at Belfast; with Additions and a Preface. B d : 
President. y JOHN TyNbaLL, F.RS, 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


PUBLICATION of EDUCATIONAL WORKS.—aq 
AUTHORS desirous of bringing their WORKS under the direct notice f 
SCHOLASTIC PROFESSION are informed that RELFE BROTHERS have uy oo 
opportunities of assisting them in this respect, as their Travellers, who a 
greater part of England twice a year, call on all the principal B lucational BE 4 
lishments in the Kingdom, and by this means introduce, in the most efficient a 
all Books committed to their care.—6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate EC. 








y rom PE hala bi ’ lpovpry, . . ie 
ONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE.—See the BUILDER 

4 of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44d), for Views of Houses in Cheapside “= a 
Cornhill; and Critical Notice of New Buildings near Ludgate Circus—Orientalism: 
what it has done—Temple Bar—North Wales—Value of Art, &c.—1 York Stre “4 
W.C.; 46 Catherine Street, atter the 29th. — 








[ ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 
od Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Aucient and Modern Literature, in 
various languages. ° 

Subscriptions, £3a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. 


Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


— PRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE,.—Sole Lessee and 
Manager, F, B. CHATTERTON. 

Every evening, at 7, IN POSSESSION; at 7.45, RICHARD CCZRUR DE LION 

Mr. James Anderson, Messrs. H. Sinclair, W. Terriss, and Mr. Creswick; Miss 

Wallis and Miss Bessie King. To conclude with HERE, THERE, AND EVERY- 

WHERE; F. Evans and Troupe. Prices from 6d to £5 Doors open at 6.30, 

commence at 7. Box-oflice open from 10 till 5 daily. . 








v3. 


w# PECHNIC.—ZITELLA, an Old Friend in a New 

Dress; or, the Sisters, the Supper, and the Shoe (a new Eccentricity 
written by Dr. Croft), given by Mr. Seymour Smith, twice daily, at 4 and 9-4 
RUN DOWN the THAMES, by Mr. King, at 2 and 8—The GIANT PLATE 
— 8 and 7.30, daily—Many other attractions. Open 12 and 7. Admis- 
sion Is. 





No. XCI. OCTOBER, 1874. Price 3s 6d. 








No. 58, | 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the OCTOBER. HE JOURNAL of MENTAL 
FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical CONTENTS. SCIENCE (published by authority of the Medico- 


must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 5th, and | Dr, Prrestiey. 
Bills by the 7th October. 


Joun MvurrAyY, Albemarle Street. 
. B. Keer. 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER, 1874, No. DCCVIII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
ALICE LORRAINE: a Tale of the South Downs. Part 8. 
Trt ABODE OF SNOW. Part Il. Simla and its Celebri- 
ties, 
Srr BANASTRE TARLETON. 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES.—VII. Alien Laws. 
ArMy CONTROL. By Major-General Lysons. 
The Story OF VALENTINE; AND HIS 
Part 10 
ScHOoi-BOARD RELIGION, | 
HORATIAN LYRICS. | 
THE FOUNDERS OF MODERN LIBERALISM. 
Ws. BLAcKkWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


| 
| THE 
BLANC. 


| Newman. 
“My LypiA.” 


an Old School-girl. 
A CHINESE LOVE-STORY. 


By T. H. S. Escott. 
AT A HIGHLAND Hout. 
CHURCH REFORM. 


BROTHER, 


ee FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 
‘Tue Next PAGE OF THE LIBERAL PROGRAMME. By 
Joseph Chamberlain. | 
Mr. DISRAELV'S NOVELS. By Leslie Stephen. 
‘THe Caucacus. By Ashton W. Dilke. 
HISTORY OF FRENCH REPUBLICANISM. 
Beesley 


1 
2. CASTLE DALY: 
. Years Ago. 


of Ecclesiastical Strife. 


By Professor | Daughter. 


THE TEACHING OF ARCH.ZO0LOGY IN SCHOOLS. By Oscar 7. THE PourR WHITES OF INDIA: 
Browning. regarding Them. By Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, 
A Recent WORK ON SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. By K.C.S.L 
the Ed.tor. , |8 PRUSSIA AND THE VATICAN. 
THE PusLic ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH. By C. E. between Church and State in Prussia up to 1850. 
ae. i ' NOTE TO ARTICLE ON “ Diks 1B.” 
Mona 8 CAREER, Chapters 9-11, By George |  goiq by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Rail- 
: | way Stations. 


By F. 8. Turner. | 


NATIONAL WORKSHOPS OF 1848 AND M. LoviIs | 
By Camille Barrere. | 
THE DANGEROUS GLORY OF INDIA, 


By Percy Fitzgerald. 
A WORD FOR THE CONVENT BOARDING-SCHOOLS, 


| THE HOuUSE OF COMMONS: its Personnel and its Oratory. 
By J. S. Stuart-Glennie. | 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 
| gg te ee MAGAZINE, 
No. 180, for OCTOBER, price 1s, 

CONTENTS CF THE NUMBER. 

. JOSEPH PriksTLEY. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 
the Story of an Irish Home Thirty 
Chapters 22-24. | 
. SCHOLARS AND FRIARS: a Chapter in the vilaig | - 


4. ON MR. SWINBURNE’S “* BOTHWELL.” 
5. LADY Durr GORDON: a Short Memoir. 


6, THE Foo. OF Five Forks: a Tale. 





Psychological Association), Edited by Henry Maups- 





| THE Empress EvGENIE SKETCHED BY NAPOLEON III. | rey, M.D., and ‘T. S. CLousron, M.D. 
| From INDIA BY THE EUPHRATES ROUTE. 


By the Rev. CONTENTS 
| THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, held 
August 6th, 1874. By Thomas Lawes Rogers, M.D, 
ReMARKS ON A CASE OF SYPHILITIC INSANITY. By J. 
Batty Tuke, M.D. 
| THe Hermit OF Rep-CoaT’s GREEN. By Daniel Hack 
Tuke, M.D. 
| OBSERVATIONS ON DIFFERENT ForMS OF STUPOR, onits 
occurrence after Acute Mania in Females. By H. 
Hayes Newington, M.D. 
THE MENTAL ASPECTS OF ORDINARY DISEASE. By J. 
Miller Fothergill, M.D. 
| REMARKS ON SOME OF THE LARGE ASYLUMS OF ITALY, 
By John H. Davidson, M.D, 
Clinical Notes and Cases—Occasional Notes of the 
Quarter—Reviews of Recent Books on Mental Science 
| - Psychological Retrospect — Notes and News— 
Report of Annual Meetiug of the Medico-Psychologi- 
| 


| 
By Francis W. 


By 


cal Association—Obituary—A ppointments, &c., &. 
(To be contiaued Quarterly.) 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 





Price One Shilling, Picture Cover ; post free, 1s 2d. 
CRIBNER’S MONTHLY 
KJ for OCTOBER, and completion of the Volume. 
CONTENTS.—The Great South—'Tite Poulette—Two: 
Poem—The Literary and the Ethical Quality of George 
Eliot's Novels—Coquetry and Love—Old Time Music: 
Life on the Farm—Katherine Earle—Ormskirk: —_ 
II. Th H —A Royal Hair-Cutting—San Remo—The Rose o 
. o Relations | Carolina—Lars: Poem—Two Visits to Oxford—Or- 
dronuaux—Topics of the Time—The Old Cabinet— 
Home and Society—Culture and Progress—Nature and 
Science—Etchings. 
FREDERICK WARNS and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


By George L. B. Wildig. 
By her 





By Bret Harte. 
a Few Words 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 198 Piccadilly. 


Price 2s 6d a Month. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
The OCTOBER Number contains the following :— 
1, RITUALISM AND RITUAL. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone. | 





CLEOPATRA. 
ABOVE SUSPICION. 


Dramatique. 


2. LAGRANGE AND HEGEL, By George H. Lewes. 
3. CHARLES I. AND His FATHER. By Peter Bayne, | RAPE OF THE GAMP. Chapters 5, 6, 7, 8. 
4. THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PURE SCIENCES. By | NOTES ON POPULAR 
Professor Clifford. | Albery. By Peyton Wrey. 
5. CAPITAL: Mr. Mill's Fundamental Propositions. | PORTRAITS CHARMANTS, 
By Governor Musgrave, South Australia. | O'Shaughnessy. 
6. THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL's. By James | COLINETTE, 


Gossip HONEYMAN. 

RINALDO TO ARMIDA. 
OPEN SESAME! 
SocraL SUBJECTS. 
New Books RECEIVED. 


Fergusson. 
CONTEMPORARY EVOLUTION. By St. George Mivart. 
REVIEW OF OBJECTIONS TO “ LITERATURE AND 
Doema.” By Matthew Arnold. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 12 Paternoster Row; J. 
— and Co., Edinburgh; W. H, SMITH and Son, 
ubdiin, 


en 





ONDON SOCIETY for OCTOBER 
(on Monday), Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
CONTAINS :— 
(Frontispiece.) 
By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD HABITUE: 


DRAMATISTS. 
V. Cleopatra, 


By Fred. S. Weatherly, B.A. 

I. On an Inexhaustible Subject. 
By B. Montgomerie Ranking. 
By the Editor. 
By Free 


Sampson Low, MARSTON, LOW and SEARLE, Crown | 
| Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. | 


Published Monthly, Price Fourpence. 

UR HOPE: a Magazine bearing on 

Prophetic Inquiry. Edited by WILLIAM MAUDE, 

The object of this Magazine is to present more com- 

prehensive and consolatory views of the revealed future 

of the Church and the World than those usually taught 
by popular theology. 

The October Number, commencing a new volume, 

is now ready. 
By Arthur | CoNnTENTS:—Childishness in Religion—The Future 
Umpire of the Nations—Hades not the Grave—The 


Chapter 7. | 
the Gymnase | 





IL Mr. James 


| 
| Mission of the Baptist and Christ—Some Notable 
Admissions—Poetry—Literature. 

London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


. . . 
FOGRAPHS of every description. 
—Collections of Photographs, &c., completed, 
collated, mounted, titled, and properly bound. 
MARION and Co., 22 Soho Square, London. 


Chapters 18, 19. 
nce. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. B. L. FARJEON’S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 
In preparation, price One Shilling. 
STMAS NUMBER OF “ TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE,” BEAUTIFULLY 
THE CHRIST ILLUSTRATED, ENTITLED 
THE KING OF NO-LAND. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of “ Blade o' Grass,” “Golden Grain,” “ Bread and Cheese and Kisses,” &c. 


SECOND EDITION, THIS DAY, of 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By G. A. Henry 
ial Correspondent to the Standard), Author of “ March to Magdala,” 
«All but Lost,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. (Now ready 


NEW WORK by ELIZABETH COOPER. 
The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of 


STRAFFORD, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELIZABETH Cooper, Author 
of * The Life of Arabella Stuart,” “ Popular History of America,” &c. 2 vols. 
8y0. (Now ready. 
NOTICE—A PARSON in TRANSITION, INTERVIEWING a MORMON, Tho 
GOSPEL of HELL-FIRE, &c. 


HETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Free 
Thonght in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D., Author 
of “ Orthodox London,” * Unorthodox London,” &c. 2 vols.Svo. [Now ready. 


The GENTLEMAN-EMIGRANT: his Daily Life, 


Sports, and Pastimes, in Canada, Australia, and the United States. By W. 
Stamer, Author of “ Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &c. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. [Now ready. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM (MESMERISM) and 


ARTIFICIAL SOMNAMBULISM;; being a Complete and Practical Treatise on 
that Science, and its application to Medical Purposes; followed by Observa- 
tions on the Affinity existing between Magnetism and Spiritualism, Ancient and 
Modern. By the Countess C DE St. DOMINIQUE, 1 vol.,7s 6d. [Now ready. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONDON 


FAIRS. By THomas Frost, Author of “Half-Hours with the Early 
Explorers.” 1 vol. (Now ready. 


TRAMPS in the TYROL. By H. Baven Prircnarp, 


Author of ‘A Peep at the Pyrenees,” “ Beauty-Spots of the Continent.” With 
Frontispiece and Viguette by John Proctor. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


TINY TRAVELS. By J. Asusy Srerry, Author of 


* The Shuttlecock Papers,” &c. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 











MORTOMLEY ESTATE. By Mrs. J. H. Ripperz, 


Author of “George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &c., &€, 
In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


TRUE to HER TRUST; or, Womanly Past Question. 


The Initial Devices by F. W. Wappy. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin McCartuy, 


Author of “ My Enemy's Daughter,” “ A Fair Saxon,” &c. In 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


FROM the PLOUGH to the PULPIT, vi@ CAM- 


BRIDGE: a Book for the Times. By LUKE WESLEY CHURCH. 
In 


BROWN as a BERRY. By Georce Doveras. 


3 vols. [Now ready. 
CRUSHED BENEATH HIS IDOL. By A. C. 
Sampson. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


A HEART WELL WON;; or, the Life and Adven- 


tures of Arthur Oldfield. A Tale of the Modern Time. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


CRAMLEIGH COLLEGE: a New Novel. By Henny 


BeLcHer. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 
A RICH MAN’S SECRET: a Romance. By the 
Author of “ A Blot on His Escutcheon,” &c. In 2 vols. [Vow ready. 


A STRANGE LOVE. By Frank Usuer, Author of 


“The Three Oxonians,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
The SCARLET SHAWL: a New Novel. By Rosert 
JEFFRIES. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


LUDGATE HILL CITY, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 








72 





LFRACOMBE HOTEL, Ilfracombe, North Devon.—Delight- 
ful Location—Beautiful Scenery—250 Rooms—Appointments perfect—Cuisine 
excellent—Wines choice. Accessible from all parts by Steam and Rail (see Time- 


— 


Just ready, in demy octavo, price ls. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


| oF 


HENRY TEMPLE, 
VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


By HENRY, Lord DALLING and BULWER, 
(Sir Epwarp Lytron-Burwer). 
And Edited by the Honourable EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 
*," Vols. I. and ITI., demy 8vo, price 30s, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 








On Tuesday next, at every Bookseller's, Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 

for OCTOBER, 1874. 
CONTENTS. 

THE FrRozeN Deer. By W. Wilkie Collins, Author of “ The Woman in 
White,” &¢. Scene the Third. 

Victor HvuGo AND THE ROMANCISTS. 

Tae FLOWER OF BERNAY. 

AsouTt MAstTeERr Berry. 

Six WEEKS IN ELBA. 

SOUTHEY IN HIS STuDY. 

THEOPHILE De VIAL. 

PATRICIA KEMBALL. 


SNAPS 


By Mrs. Lynn Linton. Chapters 27, 23, and 29. 





SIX NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
The SISTERS LAWLESS. By the Author 


of * Rosa Noel.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 

“Written in a racy, fascinating style, this is one of the best novels which has 
appeared for some time. Instead of wearying the reader with pages of dull in- 
troductory details, the author dashes at once into the story ina fresh and lively 
manner which is well sustained throughout. The plot is highly romantic, yet 
natural, and there is much talent displayed in the skilful concealment of the secret 
of the tale. Bright and deeply interesting, there is not a single dull page in this 
charming book. The plot is of absorbing interest."—Morning Post. 

“ This story will add materially to the fame which its author deservedly won by 
Rosa Noel.’ "—Graphic. 


The BEST of HUSBANDS. By the Author 


of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
. 


ELVIRA, Lady CASTERTON. From the 


Swedish of M. S. SOHWARTZ, by ANNIE Woop. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. To 


which is added, MY BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBOUR. By SypNey Mostyn, Author 
of “The Surgeon's Secret,” &c, 3 yols. crown 8yo, 


LONELY CARLOTTA. By A. E. N. Bewicke, 


Author of “ Flirts and Flirts.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“One of the purest, freshest, and most thoughtful novels of the season."— 
Standard. 

“An able story...... Miss Bewicke has written an original and readable novel; 
and current topics, political, educational, and otherwise, are —— and grace- 
fully touched upon. This book adds much to the author's already acknowledged 
fame as a writer.’—Morning Post, 

“A story of unusual excellence throughout.”—Graphic. 


ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton Reade. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ Suggesting comparison with the highest of contemporary novelists."—Academy. 
“A better written novel we have not read for a long time, or one more enjoy- 
able...... The highest tribute of praise. perhaps, that can be paid to the book and 
the writer is to say, that with few characters, and not many incidents, it is, never- 
less, @ novel of surpassing interest and unquestionable originality. 1t is altogether 
one of exceptional merit." —Scotsman. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHORESS OF 
“RED AS A ROSE IS SHE,” &c. 


New and Popular Edition, crown 8vo, with an Illustration on Steel, cloth, 6s. 


N A N C Y, 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


“Decidedly superior, as a work of art, to any of Miss Broughton's previous 
novels." —Graphic. 








tables), 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Stroct. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY SMITH, ELDER, & CO, 





The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 
With Illustrations by GgorGe pv MAuRIeR and H. ALLINGHAM. ([Sepf. 29th, 


TuREE FEATHERS. (With an [lustration.) 9. The Riog of Evil Omen. 10. The 
Snares of London. 11. The Two Pictures. 

Tue Sun A Busser. 

WOMEN AND CHARITABLE WorK. 

Keertne FAITH. 1. The First Meeting. 2. Another Meeting. 5. The Last Meeting. 


FORMOSA. 
Hours iN A LiprarY. No, 9. Crabbe's Poetry. 
M 


Y \ 
Vireit's SEA DescalrPTions. ° 
FAR FROM THE MaDDING CROWD. (With an Illustration.) 43. Fanny's Revenge. 

44, Under a Tree: Reaction. 45. Troy's Romanticism. 4*. The Gurgoyle: its 

Doings. 47. Adventures by the Shore. 


YOUNG BROWN;; or, the Law of Inheritance. 
By the Author of “The Member for Paris.” 3 vols, 
“ Keen, incisive, sparkling; never flippant and never sketchy. A work which 
will live, and which will make its mark.”—/Hour. 
“ A work of undoubted power and originality, abounding in clever descriptions, 
and showing much keen insight into human life and history."—Standard. 


“Sad, savage, brilliant, wofully true...... strangely delightful. We feel certain 
that the book will live...... profound, thoughtful, true, profitable to all readers."— 
World. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Lestre STEPHEN. 


Crown 8y¥o, 98. 

CONTENTS.—De Foe's Novels—Richardson's Novels—Pope as a Moralist—Mr. 
Elwin's Edition of Pope—Some Words about Sir Walter Scott—Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne—Balzac’s Novels—De Quincey. 

“Tt is good to find a writer who has the power and the will to go deep into the 
productions of imaginative literature, which require, as they deserve, real study, aud 
who gives us, in unblemished English, the impressions made by such study on his 
mind. This the author of ‘Hours in a Library’ bas done...... The book contains 
much acute and thoughtful writing, and not a little of a yet rarer quality—wit.”"— 
Saturday Review, 

“ Very interesting literary studies."—Jon Bull. 

“ The author is a true lover of books, and always estimates them, whether new 
or old, at their genuine value."—Standard. 

“Good plain, solid reasoning. There is more substance in ‘ Hours in a Library” 
than in twenty volumes of modern essays."— Westminster Review. 


On the MAINTENANCE of HEALTH: a Medical 


Work for Lay Readers. By JOHN MILNER FOTHERGILL, M.D. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


STUDIES of GREEK POETS. By J. A. Symonps, 


Author of “ An Introduction to the Study of Dante.” Crown 8vo, price 10s 6. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of DANTE. 
By JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


THOMAS GRANT, First Bishop of Southwark. 


By Grace RAMSAY. Demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 16s. 


CENTRAL ASIA and the ANGLO-RUSSIAN 
FRONTIER QUESTION. By ARMINIUS VAMBERY. Translated from the 
_ German by F. E. BUNNETT, 9s. 





uJ ry ‘ . ~ 
SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. By J. A. 
Symonps, Author of “ Studies of Greek Poets,” “ / te 
Study of Dante,” &. Crown 8¥0, 98. » “An Tatroduction to the 
“He who has never scen the places described by Mr. Sy i 
these sketches clearer and more vivid pictures of b As than he bed wen from 
who already knows them and the enjoyment of them will find new benatiar a He 
he had not himself observed before.”—Spectator, es which 


SWISS ALLMENDS, and a WALK to SER 


THEM: a Second Month in Switzerland. By F. BARHA 2 
with a Map, 7s 6d. 7 M ZINCKE. Crown 8yo, 
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